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THE UNKNOWN PRIEND. 
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CHAPTER I. 

« Attention !"’ cried Ludwig, whose stento 
rian voice, ringing through the whole extent of 
the tavern, rose above the tumult of the assem. | 
bled students. 

« My friends,” said he, « before we reparate, | 
our comrade Frederic de Neuberg asks your. 
attention to an important communication.” 

At this name a man, seated in a recess at the 
end of the spacious room, in comparative so!i- 
tude at a small table, suddenly started and 
turned round to gaia a better view of the young 
stndent thus announced. Frederic de Neuberg | 
was apparently very young. IIs figure, tall | 
and powerful, was at the same time graceful | 
and elegant. His features, which were of re- | 
markable regularity, bore the impress of a re | 
signed grief and pensive melancholy, that con- 
trasted strangsly with the clattering of glasses, 
the wild tumnit and joyous songs around him. 
He rose, and the others listened in attentive | 
silence :— 

« Friends and comrades,”’ said he, in a firm 
Voice, “I am glad, when thus surrounded by 
BO many of you, to take this opportunity of | 
asking, if during the few years I have spent in 
the University, any one has found anght with 
Which to reproach me; and if I have not al- 
ways conducted myself as a true and loyal stu- 
dent ?’’ 

“ Always, always!” repeated many voices In 
chorus. 

“As for me, I have one charge to make 
against him,’’ said Ludwig, in a grave and 
steady tone. 

« What is it?” 

“He has mixed water with his wine in my 
presence; and bas never had more than one 
sweetheart at a time.’’ 

There was for a moment a general laugh. 

“I must plead guilty to the charge,’’ re- 
sumed Frederic, smiling, ‘nevertheless, I 
trust it will mot greatly diminish your esteem 
forme. I wished to hear this from your own 
lips, that I might carry with me, in my depar- 
ture from the University, the consoling refiec- 
tion that I leave behind the memory of no fault, 
of no wrong, for which I failed to make repara- 
tion.’’ 

These last words elicited a general hurra, 
and numerous questions. 

* What is all this?” 


' 


*‘ Your departure ?” 
«¢ Why do you leave ?”’ 

« Alas! yes; I must leave you, dear com- 
tedes. I must try to live elsewhere, since I 
have no longer the means to live here.”’ 

, “ How is that?” 
“It is easily expiained. My father, the 


had no other means of living than that derived 
his pay; my poor mother received her 
on as his widow—and since the death of 


Srembled in spite of himself—<I have nothing 
} ‘ >” 
There was a moment of painful silence, as 
young men regarded each other. Though | 
hearts were good, their purses were light; 
one spoke. 


 * I bave sought for emp'oyment,’’ continued 


% the Government would receive and pay 


| into 





I was deceived. The | 
dismissed me with the harsh reply, | 

there were already twenty times more ap- | 
plicants than places. I can find no employ- 
Ment in this city; but as I do not intend to 


life of the father. 


}live dishonestly or in debt, I am resolved to | 


» The world is before me; and it has al- 


@ ways employment for brave men. I hope to | 


ee 


) means of living—poorly, withoat doubt | 


~SyeVllonestly. Therefore my brave friends, | 


. 


My good comrades, I bid you all adieu ; and I 
wish you more happiness than has yet fallen to | 
the lot of Frederic de Neuberg.”’ 
*F rederic sat down as he finished these words. 
«In faith, my dear Frederic,’’ said Ludwig, 
breaking the general silence ; ‘if you have all 
that we wish you, you will have nothing more 
t@ desire. Unhappily we are all reduced to 
food wishes. The purse of a student is not, 


> 


;* that of Fortunatus : it is more frequently empty 


Paring,—a millionaire. 


Ahan full—and mine, confound it, is at this mo- 
‘ment just like this bottle—perfectly dry !’’ 

«My dear Ludwig!”’ Frederic replied, “1 
mever doubted your good will, but I will take | 
eno advantage of it; my resolution is formed, I 
"go to-morrow.’’ 


“ « To-morrow !”’ repeated many voices. 


* «* To-morrow, at least—I know not. ‘Man 
proposes, Giod disposes.’ The future belongs 


“not to us.” 


~~ students. 


vt 


- 


\ future. 
ba. 


« Who knows, indeed !’’ replied one of the 
«He may be going to gein an is- 
heritance, and will wake up to-morrow morn- 
«: Or, he may find the purse of Fortunatus, 
of whieh we were just speaking,”’ added an- 
other. 
*¢ My dear fiiends' the time of fairies and of 
talismans is past; bat ] have read, I know not 
here, of two, which yet remain to aid us in 
our search after wealth and happiness; a pure 
conscience and determined industrr—I have 
both, thank Heaven! and I will always have | 
om; therefore I am not apxious about the 
I hope little, but I fear nothing.”’ 
« Bravo! that, however, shall not prevent us 
drinking sgain, for the last time, to your health. 
And I hope that for once, and without distarb- 
‘ing your aquatic habits, you will do us jastice. | 
Fou know that while there remains in the old 


mse of Ludwig cone dropin hs bottle, one | 


lin his cupboard, one whiff in his pipe, 
will always be ready to share them with ver. 
a fig for sorrow, hurra for joy! and let us 


drink with a glad shout, 
to the health of the tra- 
veiler.’’ 

Saying these words, 
he emptied the bottle 
his glass. The 
others imitated him, 
aod drank for the last 
time. 

After this toast all 
the young students 
pressed in turn the 
hand of Frederic beg 
ged him not to forget 
them, and went away 
one afte- the other. 
When Frederic was 
alone, the firmness 
had 
supported, now desert 


which hitherto 


od him. He sunk uy 


nm 


| bis chair, and placing 


his elbows upon the 
table, and his face iu 
his hands, seemed bu- 


oht 


ricd in dee p thought. 


The min, who bad li- 


| therto remained unno- 
| ticed in the fur end of 


the hall, now rose with 

out noise, and ap. 

proached the student. 

He was a tall, thin, and 

aged man, enveloped in 

a large cloak; bis tea- 

tures, strong!y marked, 

had a frank and noble expression. The gray hairs 
that escaped from his large-brimmed bat, and 
floated down to his neck; and the thick eye. 
brows that o'ershadowed the bright, yet mild 
eyes beneath, added to the remarkable ex- | 
pression of his face. When Frederic raised 
his head, his glance was met by that of the 
stranger, and he involuntarily started. Ile 
rose to depart. 

“No; you must remain, Frederic de Neu- 
berg ;”’ said the old man, taking hold of his | 
arm, ‘I wish to speak with you.’’ | 

«With me, sir? Do you know me ?”’ asked | 
Frederic, greatly su) prised. 

«Withont doubt. Be seated. We have | 
still a few moments for conversation, since you 
do not go till to. morrow.” | 

Frederic regarded him with renewed aston- | 
ishment. 

‘May I know, sir, to whom I have the plea- 
so of speaking ?”’ 

«To one of your friends, Frederic; or ra. 
ther to one who wishes to become so. If I 
were to tell you my name, you would certainly | 
not recognize it; therefore it is of little conse- | 
quence. It is of you and your affairs that I 
would speak. You are about to quit the | 
city. Well, for my part, I advise you to re- 
main.”’ 

The bind tone of voice with which the un- | 
known spoke; his frank and noble manner, | 
evidently made a strong impression upon the 
young man. He therefore replied without he- 
sitation— 

«*T assure you, sir, I have not taken this de- 
termination without deep regret ; but unhappily | 
I have no alternative.’’ 

«You are perhaps too easily discouraged. | 
Have you sought assistance from your 
friends ?”’ 

‘s My friends! I have no friends, excepting 
a few poor students like myself; and, far from | 
being able to give, they themselves need as- | 
sistance.”’ 

«“ Ah! well; and [?”’ 

«Yon, sir! Pardon me, but I do not know 
you—and—”’ 

« You are confounding the mstter. I know) 
you, and that is sufficient. Tell me, what do 
you need ?”’ 

« Sir, I cannot accept—”’ 

« Listen, Frederic: this is trifling. I offer 
you my assistance and such intluence as I have. 
It seems to me you can have no good motive | 
fur refusing them; for in accepting them, you 
do not bind yourself to anything. As for my 
motives, they are very simple. I knew your, 
family--I know you. You appear to be an ho- 
nest and a brave lad. I wish to be useful to, 
you: itis one of those acts of Providence, of 
which you were lately speaking.’’ 

The astonishment of Frederic was even 
greater than before: but the unknown had evi- 


| dently gained an ascendancy over him, and he 


knew not how to reply. 

«Let us see,’’ said the old man, attentively 
regarding him, “‘ we must arrange our prelimi- 
naries, and then find what is wanting. If I 


| may belicve that sai countenance, yeu have 


two sources of deep sorrow :—the one is in the 
purse, the other in the heart.’’ 
ss Sir!” 


“Come; I have conjectured rightly—you 


| feel a strong and absorbing passion, and you 


must abandon the chaste object of your love, 
because you have not wealth. That is doubly 
sad: and yet, a litthe money would remedy 
all, and enable you to remain here. Is it nog 
80?” 

‘“ Sir—”’ 

« Well, we will try to find some, but in the 
meantime, young man,I do not forget that I 
am speaking tothe Baron de Neuberg. I hope 
that you can avow the object of your love, and 
that she is worthy of your nams.’’ 

«Without doubt,” replied Frederic, entire- 
ly subdued by this strange personage. “ Her 
birth, her beauty, ber fortune, not only render 


her worthy of me, but alas '|—I am not worthy of 


her!”’ 

«Good, good! 
perhaps be arranged. 
timent she has inspired ?”’ 

«Ah! I dare not hope it. 
dared to speak to her.” 

“How, then, did you become acquainted 
with ber ?”” 


We shall see. That may 
Does she share the sen- 


I have hardly 


ad 
en = 
———ae 

ee 


—————— 


FREDERIC AND 

«By chance; or rather, as you would say, 
sir, by one of those strange meetings brought 
about by Providence. Last year—for a year 
has already passed since I saw her for the first 
time—I happened to go into the Cathedral, 
and with no assignable motive. It was entirely 
empty. I wandered through the spacious 
aisles, admiring the splendid tints of light re- 
flected through the painted glass upon the 
broad pavement below, and pondering upon 
the religious majesty of the sanctuary. My 
heart was penetrated by sablime thoughis of 
eternity, and I became gradually lost in pro- 
found thought. I was sauntering mechanically 
beneath the overhanging galleries, with heart 
and eyes elevated toward Ileaven, when a sud- 
den unexpected turn brought me to the door 
of one of the side chapels. I entered it, and 
stopped ; struck with surprise and admiration. 
She was upon her knees, praying at the altar. 


| No! I cannot depiet to you all that I felt at 


that sight. Never had such beauty, such grace, 
such elegance met my view. She was on her 
knees, gracefully inclining to the altar; her 
eyes raised upward, and her lips parted in her 
gentle prayer. All that the soul can image of 
inborn purity, of faith, of charity, of love, were 


reflected upon her celestial features—upon her 
| angelic countenance; in the mild and chaste 


light of her brilliant eyes. Yes, from that 
moment did I love; have ever loved; shall 
ever love her. Often have I seen her since, for 
I always sought her. I have even dared to ad- 
dress her;—I have heard the tones of her 
sweet voice ;—I have seen her blush at my ap- 
proach; she sometimes smiled, but her eye 
ever sought the ground. Oh! she knows that 
I love her, I am sure of it! How conld she 
not know it? Bat it was a beautiful dream !— 


| I have lost all at once.”’ 


Hurried onward by deep and strong feeling, 
Frederic had spoken freely and without re- 
straint. He now stopped, overcome by the 


| remembrance of his misfortunes, and the hope- 


lessness of his lot. The unknown had regarded 
him with much interest and attention. He 
asked— 8 

‘1s th s'all ?”’ 

«“ Yes!’’ replied Frederic, regaining a calm 


| demeanor, and somewhat ashamed of the confi- 


dence he had so precipitately given to a stran- 
ger. “It isall. It is enough for me, for it is 
all over.”’ 

« But no; no, my son,’ said the old man, 
‘IT am satisfied with you, Frederic. Senti- 
ments so pure and so natural, charm me; and 
I see with pleasure that I have not been de- 
ceived in you.”’ 

While saying these words he took the hand 
of the young man and pressed it warmly. 

« But let us proceed, let us arrange our bu- 
siness—you doubtless know her name ?”’ 

«Sir, her name does not belong to me. 
| oe 

‘«¢ What! are you afraid to compromise one 
whom you happened to meet in the Cathedral? 
Nonsense; you are not the only one, depend 
upon it, who bas seen her there. But you 
must remember that to be able to serve you, I 
must be assured that this young girl is worthy 
of your lore. What is her name ?’’ 

« Constance de Rosenheim,’ said Frederio, 
blushing. 

«< Constance !"’ quickly repeated the old maa, 
but he seemed to restrain himself, and preesed 
again the hand of Frederic. “You have in- 
deed made a good and excellent choice, my 
son; only—you are right—she is above you. 
But we must not despair. Have you been 
admitted to the house of the Count de Rosen- 
heim ?’’ 

« No,” replied Frederic; “Ido not kaow 
him; how, then, could I be admitted to his 
house ?”’ 

The old man rose and made one or two 
turns in the hall; he then approached Frede- 
ric, who was regarding him with increasing as- 
tonishment. 

« Let us hasten,” said he, « time presses.— 
You were speaking but just now of talismans ; 
I have some—lI will give them to you.”’ 

« How, sir ?”’ 

‘Certainly. Wait.” He went to one of 
the lights which were burning on the table, 
and made upon paper the tmpression of a sig- 
net ring, which he wove on his finger. « First 











THE UNKNOWN. 


take this—show it to-morrow to the landlor! of 
the Golden Lion; he will give you lodging aud 
entertainment in his hotel. Next,’’ continued 
he, giving him another impression, ‘ take this 
to the banker Mablen erg, and demand from 
him five hundred florins ; he will give them to 
you without diflioulty.”’ 

** How, sir ?”’ 

“ Without doubt. Finally,—and this is the 
most precious— take this.’’ He placed in his 
hand a small medal, curiously wrought. Fre 
derie looked at it with increasing wonder.— 
«You must always carry it about you. Go 
with it to the house of the Count de Rosen- 
heim; he will receive you as the son of his 
best friend.’’ 

‘s Sir, you are jeeting with me, and—”’ 

The countenance of the old maa was s0 grave 
and noble, his aspect was at once so benevo- 
lent and so proud, that Frederic could not pro. 
ceed, but remained silent, with his hand open, 
holding the talismans. At this moment the 
waiter entered. 

‘Do the gentlemen want anything more ?”’ 
he asked. 

«‘ Nothing ; we are going,”’ said the old man, 
and he retreated towards the door. 

« But, sir,’ said Frederic, following him. 

«Be silent, and adieu! We shall meet 
again. Above all, do not follow me; I for- 
bid it!” 

The unknown accompanied these words with 
an impericus gesture that made Frederic re- 
coil, and rapidly departed. The latter remain- 
ed motionless, overwhe'med with surprise, and 
not knowing what to think; turning over and 
over again in his hand the talismans which the 
old man had entrusted to him. The impres- 
sion of the ring bore some hieroglyphic charac. 
ters, and a device in three words: ‘ Mens con- 
scia recti.’’ 

«It is inconceivable,’? murmured Frederic. 
« He had not the appearance of one mocking 
me. We shall see!’’ 


CHAPTER II. 

On the following morning Frederic was in a 
strange perplexity. He certainly did not be- 
lieve in the existence of sorcerers, and there. 
fore had no great confidence in the talismans 
which had been so unexpectedly transferred to 
him. Nevertheless he was strongly tempted 
to try their power; both because he regarded 
the unknown as a whimsical original, and be- 
cause he was unwilling to neglect any means, 
however unpromising, that might extricate him 
from his present difficulties. 

‘‘This man,” he thought, when pondering 
over the events of the preceding evening, 
“is, without doubt, well-known to the land- 
lord of the Golden Lion; and the impression 
which I am to give him, is a kind of bill paya- 
ble at sight, which will be placed to his ac- 
count. After all, what do I risk? Iam de- 
termined to leave the city, and if I am the 
dupe of a foolish jest, I will be the first to 
laugh at it; and that will be all—no one else 
will know it.” 

Decided by this last reflection, he took his 
portmanteau and directed his steps to the Gol- 
den Lion. It was one of the best hotels in the 
city. When he reached the door, Frederic 
could not help feeling some hesitation, and 
was almost inclined to give up the attempt; 
but he regained his resolution, and entered. 

«What is your will, sir?’’ said a waiter to 
him, with a somewhat saucy manner, which he 


Frederic. 
‘¢T wish to see the landlord.’’ 


“He is busy,” replied the waiter, casting | necessary to try the talisman’s influence with 





ment of strongly aroused curiosity. 
thought justified by the modest exterior of| then be dishonest to take longer advantage of 


in a kind and lively 
voice, but which some. 
what embarrassed Fre. | 
deric by the difficulty | 
of finding a proper re. | 
ply. 

“Sir,” said the 
young man, endeavor. 
ing to regain his com- 
posure, “1 am in want 
of lodging, and—"’ 

« Very well, air,’’ 

“Pardon me,” In. 
terrupted Frederic, «I 
ought to tell you at 
once, that I have been | 
sent to you by a per- | 
son with whom I sup- | 
pose you must be well | 
acquainted, for he di. | 
rec‘ed me to hand you | 
this.’’ 

He at the same time 
took the impression 
from his pocket, and 
handed it to the land. 
lord. The latter, evi- 
dently surprised, took | 
it and examined it care. | 
fully, turning it over | 
on all sides; then, 
with increased asto. 
nishment, he raised his 
eyes, and addressed 
Frederic, 

* But, I do not un- 
derstand you, sir. What do you wish me to 
do with this ?” 

** Good !’”’ thought the youth, «I have been 
duped. I must try to get out of the scrape as 
hooorably as possible. “On my word, I know 
nothing about it,” said he, laughing, «I givé it 
to you as I was directed.’’ 

The landlord turned upon the young man s0 
penetrating a look that it woll nigh disconcert- 
ed him, and replied, 

«¢ You suppose that I must bo well acquaint 
ed with him! Pray what kind of person was 
it that told you to give me this ?’’ 

«« I know nothing about him,’’ said Frederic, 
still laughing—<«I am not at all acquainted 
with him; but I certainly thought you would 
know bim well. I see I have been the victim 
of a foolish jest. At all events I sincerely ask 
your pardon.”’ 

Saying these words, he resumed his port- 
manteau. The landlord regarded him atten- 
tively. Then, little by little, his countenance 
cleared up, and he also began to laugh to the 
great surprise of Frederic. 

«« After all,’’ he said, putting the impression 
into his pocket, ‘* it is pleasant enough! The 
idea is a new one. I am somewhat curious to 
see how it will end.’’ 

These words redoubled the surprise of Fre- 
deric, who in his turn regarded the host with 


astonishment. 
*¢ You seem to be an honorable young man; 


and I should be sorry to see any one amusing 
himself at your expense !’’ 

‘¢ Bah’”’— thought Frederic. 

‘¢ Perhaps this is the beginning of an adven- 
ture, which will end profitably and pleasantly 
to both of us; and I should be unwilling to in- 
terrupt it.”’ 

“Indeed !”’ thought Frederic, in undiminish- 
ed amazement. 

‘At all events, if it is a jest—well; I am 
willing to share it, that is all!’’ 

The landlord rang and a servant appeared. 

«Tt is incredible !’? murmured Frederic, ab- 
solutely at a loss what to think. 

‘Conduct this gentleman to No. 15, which 
is empty, and inform him of the customs and 
hours of the house. The gentleman will dine 
at the ‘table d'hote.’? Your pardon, sir; will 
you favor me with your name ?’’ 

‘ Frederic, Baron de Neuberg.”’ 

‘¢ That is suflicieut. Conduct the Baron—”’ 
making a sign to the waiter; then with a pclite 
bow to Frederic, he left the room. 

The young student could not master his as- 
tonishment. The servant led him to a very 
pleasant room, handsomely furnished, and told 
him of the customs and hours of the house. 
Frederic almost believed he was dreaming. 
When alone, he threw himself upon the sofa, 
and was lost in deep thought. The result of 
his meditation was this sing’e exclamation, «It 
is incredible.’’ 

The lacdlord certainly did not know the 
stranger. He had at first regarded the im- 
pression as a mere mockery, and had only 
gradually yielded to some hidden inflaence, of 
which he himself was not aware. But how 
imagine the existence of such an influence! 
The very thought was absurd. 

At last, after having again and again tra- 
versed his room, Frederic came to the follow- 
ing result: ‘‘ Either the talisman ie real, or it 
is not. If the landlord has yielded to its 
power, the banker will alsodoso. Bat if it 
fail with the banker, the natural conclusion is, 
that the landlord gave way only to the excite- 
It would 


it, and to contract a debt which I have no 
means of paying. Therefore it is absolutely 





« Sir,” sald Frederic, gaily, «1 have come 
to present you a draft payable at sight, for five 
huadred florins. Its form is perhaps singular 
enough ; but I think you will not be surprised 
at it.’ 

And he gave him the impression. The 
banker received it with indescribable astonish- 
mont; he turned it over and over again, pre- 
cisely like the landlord; and having carefullp 
examined it, 

“T ask your panion,”’ at length he sald, 
laughing heartly; “but I am indeed very much 
surprised. I have never before seen such @ 
draft! ‘Mens conscia recti.’ That is a very 
excellent sentence, but of very little use asa 
bill of exchange. The axiom is current at the 
University; you should have presented it to 
the Rector. It would only embarrass me upon 
’Change.”’ 

While saying these words, the banker kept 
his eyes upon Frederic, and continued to laugh 
gaily. This merriment had its eff.ct upon the 
young man. 

‘The person who gave it to me,” sald 
Frederic, ‘assured me that it was worth the 
sum named. If the unknown has deceived me, 
may God forgive him! After all, he has not 
done me much wrong; and you alone, air, have 
a right to complain; for I have disturbed you, 
and caused the loss of your time. I ask you 
a thousand pardons.” 

“The loss is no great one,” said the 
banker, politely. “I shall be sorry, my dear 
sir, if this affair puts you to any inconve- 
nience. You bave, perhaps, depeaded upon 
this sum ?”’ 

«On my word, sir, I candidly confess that I 
have.” 

‘Ah! well, we will arrange the matter. It ie 


to the Baron de Neuberg, is it not, that I have 
the honor to speak ?” 

*¢ Yes, sir,” said Frederic, unable to divine 
the aim of this question. 

“ Very well, Baron; I flatter myself that 
this little affair may be the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance, usefal and agreeable to both of 
us. Your name is sufficient guarantee; be- 
sides, the sum is but a small one; I shall not 
hesitate to put in your hands the five hundred 
florins.’ 

Frederic did uot reply. The banker opened 
his desk, and counted out the money to him 
with much good humor and politeness, and af- 
terwards conducted him to the door. 

Frederic, having reached the street, walked 
homeward like a person in a dream. He stop- 
ped two or three times to touch and weigh the 
coin he had received, as if to convince himself 
that he was not the dupe of an allusion. Ip 
spite of himself, he could not help thinking of 
the popular superstition which supposes that 
money obtained by magic, will finally be chang- 
ed into withered leaves, or some other rubbish. 

ss Well!”? he thought, as he walked home- 
ward, “I could have explained this adventure 
if the host and the banker had immediately ac- 
cepted my impressions. My unknown might 
then have had some business transactions with 
them, and the impressions, under a preconcert- 
ed arrangement, might have been considered ap 
the signs of his obligations to repay them what- 
ever they advanced to me. But, no!—they 
both received me with the utmost astonish- 
ment; appeared disposed, the one to be angry, 
and the other to laugh at me; and then, little 
by little, all was changed—they submitted to 
the invisible power, and smilingly gave me ali 
that I asked ! It is incredible— inconceivable !’” 

He had hastened his steps under the in- 
fluence of these reflections, and found himself 
at the door of the hotel. He then remembered 
that he had yet to prove the effect of a third 
talisman— by far the most precious; that which 
was to open to him the doors of the Count de 
Rosenheim. It was important that he should 
present himself with an exterior that might 
prepossess the latter in his favor. Thanks to 
his visit to the banker, he was now comparatively 
rich; he therefore went to a celebrated tailor, 
and selected a plain but becoming suit. No 
longer able to resiet his impatience, he put the 
precious medal into his pocket, and went to the 
residence of the Count. 

His heart beat violently when he reached the 
entrance. What was he about todo? Good 
Heaven! must he rest his hopes upon the secret. 
influence of a small medal, which he was not 
even allowed to show, and expose himself to- 
be treated as an insolent adventurer? What 
could he say, if the Count asked him the object 
of his intrusion? His resolution failed, and 
for some moments he hesitated whether he 
should proceed or return. 

«« Bat what do I risk? Have I not already 
twice succeeded? And besides, what evil can 
the Count imagine in my visit? If the talisman 
fails, I will retreat as honorablyasIcan. ‘He 
who hazards nothing, gains nothing.’ ” 

With this reflection he caused himself to be 
announced to Count de Rosenheim. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Every One Saovtp Worx. —Our duty im 
this world is to try and make it what God in- 
tends it shali become ; we are His tools. Todo 
God’s work in the world is the duty of all, rich 
and poor, of all nations, of both sexes. No 
human being has a right to be idle, no human 
being must use the earth as a table, and ‘ eat 
off his own head.’”? Whatever comes under 


glance of contempt at the little portmanteau the banker without further delay; and if un- our hands, should be bettered by the touch of 
which Frederic carried, «‘ but if the gentleman | successful, to depart on the morrow. 


wants a room—’”’ 


He could not conceal from himself that this | 


‘<I wish to see the landlord,” repeated Fre- | trial was a more difficult attempt than the for- 


deric, in a calm but determined tone. 


for a few moments ; I wi!! call him.’’ 


was a tall, thin man, with a bald head, and re- 


markably bright and piercing eyes. Frederic 


our fingers. The land we own, we should 
drain, and make more fertile for ever. The 
children who are in our power should be edu- 


mer. He was about to demand five hundred cated. If a sickness falls upon our town, we 
« Very well, sir; step in here, and take # seat | florins, ani from a man probably less accessible | 1s try to stop its progress, and to alleviate 
| than the host. Nevertheless, his previous suc- | 4, sufferings it occasions. If an old roef lets 

In a few minutes the landlord entered the | cess had emboldened him; and Frederic took | in the rain, we must new slate it. If am old pot 
little office, in which Frederic was seated. He his way to the banker with increased confi- comes to us to mend, we must mend it the best 


dence. 
The banker received him very politely. He | 


took in his whole exterior with a single glance, | was a short, stout man, with a graceful and | 


and that glance encouraged him. 


«« What do you wish, my dear sir ?’’ said he, | visit. j 


pleasing address. He asked the reason of his 
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- 


|wecan. And we must train cureelves to do 


our work well.—Barbara L. Smith. 


09” The man wko wrestled with adversity 
wore out his silk , and got worsted. 
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GI the Contents of the Post are Set up Expresely 
fer it, aad it aleme. It is net a mere 
Reprint ef a Daily Paper. 








‘Whe subscription price of the POST is @24 year tn ad- 
~<pamen ~eerved in the city by Carniers—or 4 cents & single 
Meebo. 

Tee PORT is believed to have a larger country circala 
‘ewe than any other Literary Weekly in the Union with- 
out exception. 

Whe POST, it will be noticed, has something for every 
Gaste—the young and the old, the Indies and gentlemen of 
Che family may all find in its ample pages something 
muiagted to their peculiar liking. 

Wek vambers of the POST can generally be obtained 
at the office, or of any energetic Newsdeaier. Owing, 
vaewever, to the great and increasing demand for the 
Pager, those wishing back numbers had better apply as 
«acy es possible, our rule being “* Furst come, first 
amxved.’’ 

SRI ECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot un- 
dertake to return rejected communications. If the arti- 
ie te worth preserving, it is generally worth making & 
Geen cops of. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—-The POST is an admirable 
enediem for advertisements, owing to its great circuls- 
téwe, 1.4 the fact that only alimited number are given. 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and other 
qaattereof coneral interest, are preferred. For rates, see 
Saeed of advertising columns. 





’ 
PROSPECTUS. 
Wor the information of strangers who may chance to 
wee this number of the POST, we may state that among 
Ss contributors are the following gifted writers: 
WILLIAM HOWITT, (or Exctanxnv,) ALICE 
CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
“MOGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS.M.A. DENISON, 
“EMMA ALICE BROWNE, The Author of ‘AN 
BKTRA-JUDICIAL STATEMENT,” The Author 
-a@ “ZILLAH, THE CHILD MEDIUM,” &c., &c 
We are now engaged in publishing the following 
@ovelet, WHICH WILL BE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY WITH 
MPPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS :-— 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


Ap Original Novelet, by the Author of ‘ My Con- 
Gestion,’ “ Zillah; The Child Medium,’’ &c. 

The following —WHICH WILL ALSO BE ILLUSTRATED 
WWEELY WITH ENGRAVixos—will be published in 
Cat acannon — 


OUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. 


4 citten for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY, 
& TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


@y AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of ‘ The 
Sect of the W iiderness,'’ &c., &c. 


Sm addition to our original novelets, we design 
@entinuing the usual amount of FOREIGN LET- 
TERS, ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE SE- 
*+ZABCTIONS from all sources, AGRICULTURAL 
@RTICLES, GENERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS 
@NECDOTES, ENGRAVINGS, View of the PRO- 
@UCE AND STOCK MARKETS, THE PHILA- 
BELPHIA RETAIL MARKET, BANK NOTE 
CAST, &c. For terms, see the head of this column. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

U7” In consequence of the absence for a short period 
w& eur Assistant Editor, we are compelled to delay the 
‘examination of numerous manurcripts. Our corres- 
peadents therefore will please have a little patience 





THE UNKNOWN FRIEND. 

As neither Grace Greenwood’s nor Mr. Du- 
“gemmo’s story is quite completed yet, we have 
eouciuded to fill up the interval by the publica- 
@ieu of the capital story of “Taz Unxyxown 

§Pecexp.”? The illustrations for this story have 

‘een drawn by Mr. White, one of the best ar- 
“Giats in this city, and the engravings executed 
@ye rm whose name is a guarantee of their 
<azcelient workmanship. 





A FINANCIAL PANIC. 

‘The news comes from New York and Boston, 
‘Chat tho Banks of those cities have resolved to 
tacrease their discounts, beginning with an in- 
crease of three millions of dollars in each city. 
“his good news—but calculated to engender a 
wery unfavorable opinion of the recent course 
of the New York City banks. For how have 
clvoumstances altered, save for the worse, 
wince they resolved upon that rapid withdrawal 
f some fifteen millions of dollars from the 
“mands of the business community? Not wish- 
ing to think ill of our neighbors, and supposing 
that some goed reason might be visible to the 
mitiated, that those outside of the walls of the 
Wanks could not perceive, we took it for grant- 
@ that nothing but the direst necessity had 

, prompted the stringefit measures they had 
aMepted. But, having adopted those mea- 
q@eres; having broken many substantial mer- 
ehants in their own city and in this, by the 
enic-creating suddenness of their movements; 
‘waving further caused the suspension of the 
‘Banks of this and other States, as a conse- 
qeence of the universal distrust and alarm— 
Whey now say, in fact, by their action, « Gen- 
“themen, we have been deceived as to the extent 
of the danger, and shall therefore proceed to 
setrace our steps.’’ 


Teo weeks ago, we said in the course of an 
article relative to the present financial diffi- 
calties :— 


Qe confess, for our own part, that we do mot clear- 
Qy understand the mature of the crisis which seems 
we suddenly to have come wpon the Banks of New 
Yeré. Certainly it betokens no great amount of finan- 
“cial sagacity on their part, to be caught entirely un- 
prepared by such a tempest. And if they were aware 
<€ the storm approaching, why did they wait till the 
‘wery last moment before they began to take in sail, and 
~Zhes warn the community of their danger ' 


Now, we must be allowed to express our 
growing conviction, that no crisis, at all com- 
“wmensurate with their action, had come upon 
“the Banks cf New York—that no adequate 
‘weason existed for the rapid contraction of 
Sheir loans, which was the immediate cause of 
' the present financial convulsion. 


The New York Tribune, while admitting the | 


: groundilessness of the present panic, lays the 
Seleme at the door of the stock gamblers in that 
<aity. It says :— 


That there existed abundant reason for 
q@urtailment and reduction of business, that a 
on of our business men were insolvent, we 

wot deny. We have, from time to tire, 

- sateered in ¢hese columns notes of warning on 
thet subject. But there has been no day for the 
Max! siz months thai there has not existed just as 
ameach reason for reduction and curtailment as at 
Gis moment. Nor had anything occurred 
which could in the least justify the perfect 
@renzy of alarm into which, first this city, and 


~ goon after the whole country, has been thrown. | 


The Michigan Southern Railroad pay: 
nate os debt of a or. two 
ollars, and the Ohio and Trust y. 
baving advanced let de securities of 
= toad, = never, as it would comma, Mising 
ny capital employed e 
York, was also obliged to stop. But surety the 
busigess and credit of this does 
not stand on such a frail ation that or 
three failures, involving an amount of a few 
millions, can afford any rational ground for 
dis-rediting every stock, and calling in ques- 
tion the solvency of the entire commercial 
body? And it is a remarkable thing that this 
ya by which the business of the country 
been so disastrously interrupted, did not 
originate in what may be called the regular 
course of commercial business. The regular 
course of commercial business sflorded no 
occasion for it. There was no sudden nor un- 
usual call from abroad to pay up debts, and it 
is a remarkable fact that, contrary to the course 
of things when the crisis has been less a panic 
than a real commercial revulsion, io the same 
proportion that the terror has spread, remit 
tance abroad has stopped. There was no fail 
ure of remittances from the country, no disin- 
clination to purchase, and no general fall of 
prices, which are almost the inevitable pre- 
monition of a commercial catastrophe based on 
actual losses of capital. The present panic 
had its origin solely and exclusively with that 
nest of gamblers, the Brokers’ Board. It went 
on for some days in that locality, without at- 
tracting much attention from the merchants. 
It was only when the stock gamblers, seized 
with fright, had frightened the binkers into 
rcfusieg loans upon pledges of stock, that the 
panic cegan to spread, till in a short time it 
reached an intensity hardly ever known before. 
The Stock Board where the fright originated 
appcars to remain in as panic stricken a condi- 
tion as ever. But whatever may be the case 
with stocks, the merchants of this city have 
given in the last four weeks pretty strong evi- 
dence of not being entirely worthless. 


Now, granting that the Stock Board had be- 
come frightened, owing to a fall of stocks 
caused, partly, by the real embarrassments of 
several railroad companies, and a great deal 
more by a systematic attempt to “ bear’ them 
all down— the newspaper organ of which move- 
ment was a most inconsistent and unscrupu- 
lous sheet, whose popularity and influence are 
a disgrace to the country—granting all this, the 
banks of the city of New York appear to be 
greatly to blame, for the sudden panic which 
they seem to have allowed to seize them. 
What was there in the condition of the country 
to warrant such a panic? The remittances 
from the West and South were good; there 
was no very unusual demand for gold and sil- 
ver for exportation to Europe; prices remained 
firm; and the crops had been unusually heavy. 
In a few months, the coming forward of the 
grain and cotton crops, would have effectually 
checked what flow there was of specie abroad. 
There was no immediate danger, the only 
danger was in the future—and against that they 
should have guarded by a graduai/ contraction, 
so far as was necessary. 


Bat, instead of this, as if by an instinct of 
madness, they began a course of rapid contrac- 
tion, calculated of itself to throw the whole 
community into alarm, and to produce the very 
crisis which we charitably suppose it was in- 
tended to avert. 


Every intelligent man should understand, 
that, in the very best of times, and when the 
Banks are in the most healthy condition, a 
financial panic, and a general run upon them for 
specie by their note-holders and depositors, 
must cause them to suspend. For, always the 
amount of a Bank’s deposits and notes to- 
gether, will greatly exceed the amount of 
specie in its vaults. Take for instance the last 
two exhibits of the New York banks, after all 
‘this recent contraction. See how they stand : 

Circulation. 


8,073,801 
7 ,838 ,308 


Depos. 
75,772,774 
73,315,611 


Specie. 
13,556 , 186 
13,327,095 


Sept. 19, 
Sept. 26, 


Thus they have over $83,000,000 of circula- 
tion and deposits, liable at any moment to be 
called for in specie—and, to pay this $83,000,- 
000, they have—how much ?—$13 327,095 of 
gold and silver. Or, in other words, for every six 
dollars of immediate liabilities, they have about 
one dollar of immediate assets. Of course, they 
could be made to suspend at any moment that 
their depositors chose. It is always so. At 
no moment, in any times, is there, or can there 
be, any effectual barrier to a suspension of any 
bank, but the Conripence or ruz Community. 


It is astonishing that such a plain and simple 
truth as this, seems not to be understood even 
by many intelligent men. Many seem to ima- 
gine that the mere fact of a Bank’s not being 
able to pay off its deposits and circulation in 
gold and silver—as rapidly as they can be pre- 
sented—is a sufficient proof of bad manage- 
ment and insolvency. They might as well 
argue thet because an individual could not pay 
off in specie all that he owed, in a single day, 
that therefore he was insolvent. 


And this consideration shows the folly of a 
general run upon the Banks—to test their 
strength, as it wero—in cases where they are 
believed to be solvent. Our Banks in Phila- 
delphia are suspended, because the community 
—rather foolishly, as it seems to us—gave way 
toapanic. Let the citizens of New York do 
the same thing, and not all the enactments of 
all the Constitutions under the sun, could pre- 
vent a suspension. Even as it is, as we under- 
stand, the New York banks have practically 
suspended as to their deposits, by either mark- 
ing the checks drawn upon them “ good,” or 
giving the notes of other banks (sometimes 
country banks) in payment. And we have very 
little doubt that they would suspend entirely, 
in order to try and give relief to the mercantile 
community which their foolish action has so 
sorely and needlessly distressed, were it not for 
the following clause of the State Constitu- 
tion :— 

« The legislature shall have no power to pass 
any law sanctioning in any manner, directly or 
indirectly, the suspension of specie payments 
by any person, association or corporation issu- 
ing notes of any description.” 





But, “to return to our sheep’’—as the 
| French proverb says—or, rather, to our goats, 
those blundering and unhappy financiers of our 
| sister city. They probably are by this time 
| convinced that they took fright without due 
reason—that the country is in a much sounder 
condition than they supposed—and that the 
evils which are now upon us, and from which 
they, and we, are trying to escape, are the 
| work of the very demon they themselves fool- 
ishly raised. For, look at the condition of 
affairs. Grant that we have exported in the 
last eight years a vast amount of gold; none 
the less true is it that we have also kept at 
| home a large amount. Consider the following 
table contrasting our coinage and our exporte 


of the precious metals during the last peven | 
and a-half years :— 
COINAGE. 
933,547,-F 50 
63,388,5-9 50 
57,545,597 50 
4,201,477 
60,713,965 47 
1855 44,060 302 93 
1856 64,283,563 90 
1857, (6 mos) 26,704,782 00 


S415,206,717 74 S285 981,176 
985,981,176 OO deduct exports. 


S129, FIS, 541 Th excess coinage. 
160 000,000 00 add total coinage before ‘50 


S259,H45,541 74 now in country 


Thus, starting in 1850 with $160,000,000 of 
gold and silver coin, we have increased it 
during the last seven to eight years over 
$129 000,000—making a present coinage of 
$289,345 541. Contrast that amount with the 
$70 000,000 of coin which was all we owned in 
the gr-at convulsion of 1837; and see what a 
basis we stand on now, compared to what we 
stood on then. Bear in mind further, that we 
sre now exporting breadstuffs, while in 1837 we 
were importiog them. And farther, that 
already the flow of specie in/o this country has 
commenced from Europe. Is this a state of 
affairs to warrant the crippling of trade and 
commeree, by the sudden withdrawai of an im- 
mense amount of active capital? We think 
not. 

We are disposed therefore to believe, in oppo- 
sfion to our first impressions, that the present 
monetary difficulties are not so much the result 
of over-trading and over speculation—though 
there has been far too much of both—-as of an 
unwise and panic-creating course on the part of 
the banks of New York city. That a gradual 
contraction of their loans, to a reasonable 
amount, would have placed them im a far 
safer situation than they now are, without 
seriously crippling the great and genuine 
business interests of the country. And that, 
were it not for the undermining of confidence 
which they bave themselves brought about, 
they could at once set to work to repair their 
false step by a judicious expansion of their 
loans to somewhere near the old limit, But 
the confidence of the community has received a 
terrible shock; and to aid in restoring that 
confidence, by showing that to a great degree 
we have been laboring under the effects of a mere 
monetary panic—originating where the com- 
munity could least have expected it—has been 
our purpose in the present article. With re- 
turning Confidence the Banks will be able gra- 
dually to restore that capital to business pur- 
suits, the sudden withdrawal of which has 
paralyzed the community, and Trade and Com- 
merce begin once more to move on in their 
beneficent channels. And we trust that the 
New York financiers will learn from the pre- 
sent calamity two important lessons — First, 
never to wade into the waters of credit beyond 
their depth; and, secondly, if they do, not to 
think they can best save themselves, and those 
who have followed them into the deep places, 
by getting into a panic and flurry. 


RxPontse. 

S$ 2.60 22 
24 019,160 
37,169,091 
73,285,493 
34,498,713 
52.587 S31 
41, $37,853 
69,949,133 


1850 
1851 
1862 
1883 
1834 





WAGES. 


Every workman, who now receives his wages 
in currency instead of gold and silver, has those 
wages reduced from four to five per cent. as 
surely as though his employer had agreed to 
give him only ninety-five or ninety-six cents 
for a dollar.— Public Ledger. 


Granted, but is it not better for the working 
men to receive nincty five cents in the dollar, 
than to receive no wages at all? If the present 
state of things continues—and if the Banks are 
forced still farther to contract their loans (as 
our contemporary recommends) they will grow 
worse instead of better—two-thirds of our ope- 
ratives and mechanics will be thrown out of 
employment this fall and winter, from the posi- 
tive incapacity of their employers to go on with 
their business. As to the currency in which 
workmen will be paid, it will be always as good 
as that which their employers will have to take 
for the products of their labor—and, in many 
cases, as much better as Eastern is better 
than Western money. We think it bad ma- 
nagement to get into the shoal water, as much 
as anybody; but, having got there, is it not 
better to ease the boat over the breakers, than 
try to stave her through, without regard to the 
consequences ? 





Wuite the banks were declaring good divi- 
dends, stockholders were satisfied, without in- 
quiring the sources of per centage. They were 
hurried on by the same current that swept over 
the whole country, and are no more answerable 
than the millions of men in the north and south, 
east and west, who consigned their fortunes 
upon its swift surface. 


The above doubtless is partially true, but not 
entirely so. It is difficult for an individual al- 
ways to tell the financial condition of the coun- 
try, because he does not know what the Banks 
are really doing. But the officers of the lead- 
ing Banks should be men who understand 
financial causes and ecffects—who keep them- 
selves fully posted as to the condition of our 
imports and exports, alike of merchandize, pro- 
duce and specie—and who can foresee a storm 
at least three months ahead, and regulate their 
issues and loans accordingly. The Banks, in 
fact, owe it to their position, to be the guar- 
dians of the great financial interests of the 
country—and it shows either a culpable ignor- | 
ance or remissness on their part, not to be able | 
to perceive the indications, or seeing, not to 
forewarn the community in time, of a coming | 
storm. 





| tion, 
be attributed in no small degree to the pesti- | on Monday, the jury ia the case of Mra. S arah 


.is gaining because it is a sewer. 





THE INCREASE OF CRIME. 


The increase of crime, such as seduc- 
ments, suicides, murder, &c., may 


ferous and wicked literature by which the coun- 


try has been flooded of Jate. through flash story | 


—. Persons who regard the purity of their 
ren sbould carefully exclade from their 
families the vile trash scattere1 broadcast over 
the couatry. 


The aSove paragraph is worthy the serious | 


consideration of every parent. Just in pro- 
portion as good fiction is promotive of virtue, 


through the subtle hold that it takes upon the | The railroad system will have t 


mind, is bad fiction promotive of vice. The 


proper mode to judge a story or novel, is by |, pack horse 


If it strengthens in | 


its effect upon the reader. 
him the love of the true, the pure, the vir- 
tuous, the honorable, it is doing an excellent 
work. But if, even woile professing 
support virtue, it really encourages vice, by 
manifesting a secret sympathy with the sinner 
or the sin—if there is an intoxicating odor of 
evil allurements breathed forth, even while the 


to 


the family circle. 
So much for vile Fiction—but vile Fiction 
alone is not chargeable with the increase of 


crime. Of late years, in violation of the long- | 


established custom of the so-called « respect- 
able”? press of the country, certsin leading 


papers of wide circulation, bave been in the | 
| trenchments., 


habit of publishing vile Facts of the most pol- 


luting kind. Details of the most filthy and | 
corrupting character are constantly introduced | 
into virtuous families, on the plea that they are | 


: . '} men and w ‘nn, out of employment, n is 
But why is a corrupting fact any less | ™* nd women, out of employment, than | 


facts. 
corrupti-g than a corrupting fiction? Can the 
moral filth of a great city be poured into the 
minds of men and women—to say nothing of 
children—without deffling them? 


by so doing. And yet this filthy stuff is spread 
by “moral” and ‘religious’? people before 
their innocent sons and daughters! 

And why do they do it? 


tion are Real not Fictitious. Asif they were not 
all the worse in their influence for being Real. 

And why do the newspapers referred to pub- 
lish such accounts? Because they find it in- 
creases their circulation. The Higher Law 
Moralist hears that the Lower-Law Sewer has 


sold so many thousand copies of the numbers | 


containing the last celebrated «« divorce case.” 
It knows that its own circulation has decreased 
considerably in the same period; and, puttirg 
the two things together, it sees that the Sewer 
Therefore— 
not to tickle a filthy palate at all, but on high 
moral considerations—it also commences the 
publication of similar trials; reporting them at 
length, with a fullness of detail extending even 
to the complete biographies of the parties in- 
volved, if the case be one of peculiar atrocity 
and filthiness, and the biographies in question 
equally atrocious and filthy. And then the 
‘¢moral”’ and “ religious’ public begin to ps- 
tronize the Moralist in preference to the Sewer. 
They were a little ashamed to be seen reading 
such staff jn the Sewer, but can now peruse it 
openly and publicly, that it is printed in the 
* Moralist.”’ 

Yes, here is the answer, Mr. Moralist, to 
your pressing inquiries as to the cause of the 
great increase of crime—yrou ARE THE CAUSE. 
You are as responsible—yes, more respon- 
sible, than any other paper we know of. You 
begun this practice, so faras the ‘ respect- 
able’”’ press are concerned; and your success 
with the ‘*moral’’ and “religious” commu- 
nity, is doing much to force all the other « re- 
spectable”’ papers into an imitation of your 
example. 

The other papers have not “the news,’’ say 
the ‘-moral’’ and « religious”’ people aforesaid 
—and so they forsake them, and patronize you, 
because you have the ‘‘ news’’ their filthy ap- 
petites crave. 


No pure- | 
micded man, we will venture to say, ever) 
perused the testimony given on the trial of | 
such cases as the Forrest or Mrs. Cunningham | 
case, without feeling that he had soiled his soul | 


Because they | 
themselves love the filthy flavor of these narra- | 
tions—and excuse themse'ves for what they | 
know is wrong, by some silly plea or other, | 
based upon the view that this filth and corrup- | 


1 UTHOL00 ‘L8Od ONINHAD AVGUOLVS AHL 
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TOO MUCH OF THIS. 
Heavy Verptwr m « Rainroan Cise.—In 
the Sapreme Jadicial Court of Massachusetts 


, 


BE. Shaw vs. Boston and Worcester Railroad 
Company, returned a sealed verdict. aw arding 
the plaintiff the sum of $18 000. At the first 
trial of the case, some two years since, the 
plaintiff o tained a verdict of $15 000, 

There is reason in all things—and these 
heavy verdicts, however preasant to the reci 
plents, are tending to prevent the placing by 
capitalists of any more money in railroads. 
o be encouraged 
for a time, instead of being systematically made 
of the 
country which need new railroads to develope 


of, or else those portions 


their resources, will have to build them en- 
While the vast 
railroad interest of the country is suffering as it 


tirely with their own money. 


is now, it exercises a depressing influence on 
all other become 


the great iron legs of the Business Body—and, 


interests. Railroads hare 


, as we have both old Heathen and Apostolic 
author is pretending to condemn licentiousness | 


—then banish such an insidious destroyer from | 


authority for saying, when the legs suffer, the 
oiher portions of the body are apt to lie pros- 
trate. 





ECONOMY. 
Economy isa great virtue, and we are pleased 
to see it in high repute just now. But while 


some mus! retrench inal! things, others may 
justly make a wise discrimination in their re 
Let it theu be remembered by 
this latter class, that the winter months will 
} soon bo here. Itis not a good time to throw 
any more domestics and other working people, 
| absolutely necessary. Let the wages of do- 
mestics be reduced an alternative, if need 
be—but let those who can afford to keep them, 
do so until the cold weather is past. This will 


be better than subscribing the amount it will 


as 


cost to some great charitable fund next winter. 
And if such of the manufacturers as can do it 
without 
quarter time, it will be a great benefit to the 
public generally. We hope all employers will 


loss, will work halftime, or even 


| think of these things. 


0G" There is probably more specie in circu- 
lation at this moment in Philadelphia than in 
New York—although, nominally, the banks of 
New York have not suspended. The reascno 

is, that in Philadelphia we hove no bank notes 
| under five dollars—and very few now under 

ten, as the banks generally have redeemed their 
fives. While in New York one, two and three 
dollar notes, are always as plenty as gold dol- 
, lars are here. A curious state of uffuirs this; 
and, we think, considerably to the credit of 
Philadelphia. There is no difficulty in pass- 
ing the notes of the banks of this city at their 
par valuo—the only difficulty is in getting ho d 
of them. The latter, just now, is difficult 
enough. 





Tue Kinperoarten.--We hope no parent 
among our readers, will neglect to peruse the 
delightful account of the Kindergarten, in the 
letters of our foreign correspondent. Oh for 
Kindergartenxs all over the Union, and espe- 
cially in our large cities. What far-sighted 
and beuevolent teacher will begin the good 
work ? 

Op Foarxs anp Youna Amuenica.— The fol- 
lowing definitions are very popular just now in 
this city: 

Old Fogy—One who spends his own money. 

Young America—One who spends every- 
body’s money be can lay hands on. 





Bank Note List.—During the present un- 
settled state of the market, it is impossible for 
us to give any fixed quotations for Bank 
Notes. 





UG Exchange in New York is now so low— 
that is, the amount due us is so much greater 
than what we at this moment owe—that a sove- 
reign in London, worth $4,86, may be bought 
to-day in New York for $4,22. A specie drain 
is not then the cause of the panic. 

OG" Country Lire.—The selfish instincts 
are not subdued by the sight of butter-cups, 
nor is integrity in the least established by that 
classic raral occupation, sheep washing. To 
make men moral, something more is requisite 





Will you please consider the above facts, Mr. 


“ Moralist,” the next time you are cheaply de- | 


claiming against a “ yellow covered literature,’’ 
and priding yourself that you are not as other 
papers are. We have never read more dan- 
gerous literature than the police reports in 
your columns. Courts of justice are necessary, 
and so are certain other places—but well- 


behaved people do no* bring the filth ef the | 
| sealed. 


sewers into their parlors, nor dabble in it as if 
they loved it. 





In conclusion we may say, that both Fiction 
and Fact are to be jadged by their character. 


than to turn them out to grass.— Wes(mins(er 
Review. 
oo” A Faran Jewer.—It is the belief of 


| millions in India, we are told by the Bombay 


Courier, that the Koh i-noor diamond will al- 
ways be fatal to its possessor, and that from 
the day it found a resting place in the diadem 
of Victoria, the fate of the English crown was 


o> It was a common saying in Peru, that if 
a person worked a copper mine he was likely 
to make a good fortune, that if he worked 


When they tend to Purity, to Trutb, to Nobility | silver mine he might gain or lose, but that if 
of Mind they are to be alike commended. But | 2¢ Worked a gold mine he was sure to be ru- 


when they tend to Corruption and Vice and 
Crime they are to be alike censured. In the 


ined. 
OG It was a favorite amusement with Cleo- 


management of our own paper, we always ex- | Patra, estimable lady, to try experiments with 


ercise as careful a supervision over the news as 
over the literary departments. Striving to | 
bear in mind continually, that a paper in- | 


tended for the family circle, should con-| 


tain nothing calculated in the least to blemish | 
and corrupt. 





A Vatvaste Svacestion.—We published | 
the other day a mode of preventing horses | 
from shying when riding them, by simply fixing 


the eyes on some post, tree, &c., on the oppo- | 


site side of the road, and holding the reins. 
firmly and steadily, when approaching and | 
passing a doubtful object. Two ladies of 


poisons upon prisoners and slaves, and in the ex- 
citement caased by their contortions, she found 
just the food for her peculiar quality of mind. 
In honor of her guests, it was her custom to 
cause entertainments of this description, and 
they all probably enjoyed it, as we in our day 
enjoy a five act comedy. 

c7” A Captain Doineau has been tried in 
Algeria, with some Arab accomplices, for the 
murder of the Aga Ben Abdallah, chief of a 
tribe, and a man of great weight. The pro- 
ceedings were very protracted—much to the 
disquietude of the Arab mind. During a rather 
lengthy speech, Bel Kier, one of the accused, 


A Return ro Reason.—One fact alone would | Our acquaintance say thatthey have tried it, started up with a cry of 


almost serve to prove that India has been | and that the effect is magical. One lady said 
governed by her English ru'ers with systematic | she would rather have given ten dollars than | but spare me these sittings !”” 


folly. The British soldiers, and even the native | 


not have known it. As the Post only costs, 


‘‘ Mercy, mercy, gentlemen! Take my head, 


Doinean and his companions were condemned 


troops, heretofore, have almost universally |W? dollars a year, here was a positive gain to to death. 
been dressed in the heavy cloth uniforms which | ¢' of eight dollars. We regret to say, how-| O77 Some men are eminent for what they 
the former wore when on service at home— | ever, that—as is usual in such cases, and they | possess; some for what they achieve; others for 


otnitting the stiff stock in the case of the Sepoy. 
Now at last, we have a sign of returning sanity, 
in stocks being discarded, coats entirely dis- 
pensed with or replaced by white jackets, sha- | 
koes left in barracks, and forage caps with | 
white covers and turbans wound round them. 
Her Majesty’s 75th Regiment of Infantry are | 
decked out in jacket and pantaloons of light 
material dyed mud-color, similar to the dress 
worn by the Goorkhas, who can scarcely be 
distinguished at a short distance. Yhe Fusi- 
leers wear light gray pantaloons and sbirt | 
sleeves. The Carabineers alone wear cloth. 


and jn the sun at 140! 





jackets, with a thermometer in the tent at 120, | 


| are very frequent—she did not hand over the | 


balance of the money. Wedo not mean this | 
for a hint, of course. 





Tue issue of shinplasters has been spoken of, 
and will, it is said, be resorted to. 


We trust not. That would be a calamity in- | 
deed! On the other hand, let the present | 
cumbersome amount of gold coinage in tens 
and twenties, be recoined into one dollar pieces, 
with a sprinkling of quarter eagles. Will not 
the Secretary of the Treasury order this done 
at once? A larger proportion of quarters, 
dimes and half-dimes are also greatly needed in 


the silver coinage. 


what they are. Haring, doing and being con- 
stitute the three great distinctions of man- 
kind.”’ 





A Goov Cowrarisox.—‘‘If you have ever 
seen,’’ wrote Willis to his daughter, «a fleld 
of broom-corn—the most careless branching 
and free swaying of all the products of a sum- 
mer—and can fancy the contrast, in its destiny, 
between sweeping the pure air with the wind’s 
handling, and sweeping what it more usefully 
may, when tied up for handling as brooms, you 
can understand the difference I feel, between 
using my thoughts at my pleasure, as in coun- 
try life, and using them for subsistence as in 


| . 
wy present profession.”’ 





New Publications. 


Geuipe to tHe Oricres; on, tar Bince 

Strpent’s Vine-Mecum By A’fret Nevin, 
D.D. Published by Murray, Young & Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. For sale by Uriah Hunt & Son, 
No. 44.N. Fourth street, Poilade!phia. 

Beranoen’s Lraws Published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. For sale by T. B. 
Peterson, 306 Chestnat street, P oiladelphia. 

Tue Hayp Boo Screver. 
By Edward L. Youmans. Published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. For sale by T. 
B. Peterson, 304 * street, Philadelphia. 

Guimrars oF tus Woxperruc: a series of 
Instructive Sketches for the Young. Published 
by G. Collins, N. W. corner Sixth and Arch, 
Philadelphia. 

Tue Wortp ann rts Wonpers: or. a Peep 
into the Works of Nature and Art. Pablished 
by G. Collins, N. W. corner Sixth and Arch, 
Philadelphia. 

A Peer at tugs Mvuserm. 
Cellins, N. W. 
Philadelphia. 

Barxany Rupee. By Charles Dickens. Pab- 
lished by T. B. Peterson, 306 Cnestnat street, 
Philadelphia, 

Tue Sisters; or, the Fatal Marriages. By 
Henry Cockton. Published by T. B. Peter- 
von, 3800 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Tue Apvenrvres or Paci Periwingue. 
By the author of « Cavendish,” &c. Published 
by T. B. Peterson, 306 C aestaut street, Philad. 

Noruine to Sar. By Q. K. Philander Doe- 
sticks, P. B. Published by Radd & Carleton, 
}10 Broadway, New York. For sale by H. 
Cowperthwait & Co, v9 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

INFORMATION ABOUT TEXAS. 
pared by D. E. E. Braman, of Matagorda, 
Texas. Published by J B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Tus By Walter 
Scott. Published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
For sale by J. B. Lippiacott & Co., Philada, 

Tre Lire or Joun Fireu. By Thompsoa 
Westcott. Published by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co , Philadelphia. 

Mopery 
Union oF Svua- 
sect or Stavery. By Joseph C. Styles. Pab- 
lished by JI-BOL ppincott & Co., Philada. 

Witp Srorts or true Weet. By Wm. H- 
Maxwell, author of « The Stories of Water- 
loo,’ &c. Published by T. B. Peterson, 306 
Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. 

Sermons or tne Rev. C. H. Spvreeroyx, 
Third Series. Published by Sheldon, Blake- 
man & Co , New York. 

Tue Greyson Letrers: Selections from the 
Correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson, Esq. 
Edited by Henry Rogers. Published by Gould 
& Lincoln, Boston. For sale by Smith, Eng- 
lish & Co., 40 North 6th St , Philada. ; 

Tue Op Currosiry Suorp. By Charles 
Dickens. Published by T. B. Peterson, 306 
Chestnut St , Philada. 

Miss Lawuerts Comptete Guivx to Ner- 
pte-Work anp Emprormery. Pablished by. 
T. B. Peterson, 306 Chestnut St., Philada. 

Poems, by Rosa Vertuer Johnson. Pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. For salé | 
by T. B. Peterson, 306 Chestnut St. Poilada, 


or Hovarmotp 


Chestnu 


Pablished by G. 


coraer Sixth and Arch, 


Carefully pre- 


Heart or Mip Loruray. 


Reronw Examinep; or, Tog 


Noaru anp Sortu on rite 


Wuire Lies. Part Il. By Charles Reade. 94 


4 


Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. For @) 


sale by T. B. Peterson, Philada. as 
Tur Pranrer’s Davonren: A Tale of Loul-g 
siana. By Miss A. E. Dupuy. Published by 
W.P. Fetridge & Co., New York. 
by T. B. Peterson, Philada. 
Satitcst Inrerumear. Carefully Revi 
by Thomas Clark. Published by Charles De- 
silver, 714 Chestnut St., Philada. 
Tue Nortn Baitisu Review. August 1867 
Published by Leonard Scott & Co , New York! 
For sale by W. B. Zieber, Philada. 
Emrrson’s Macazine and Pursau’s Mo 
Lr, October 1857. Published by J. M. Emenad 
son & Co., New York. For sale by T. B. Pea 
terson, Philada. = 





Tuy Potytinauan JounnaL. This isa 
gazine in five languages, French, Spanish, [tae 
lian, German and English—the tame text t 
given in each tongue. It would seem to be 


important aid in the studying of the above lag" 


guages. Hiram C. Sparks, editor and pro- 
prietor, 335 Broadway, New York. 





NetrLe Tree or Austratia.—The most req. 
markable nettle of this country is the Ur#t 
gigas, or rough nettle tree. This tree has 


large leaf something like a sun flower leaf, hir- 
sute beneath, and every bristle has a most & 
painful sting. One of these wonderful trees 4 


was 32 feet round, and 140 feet high. Such 
the potency of the virus of this tree, that hors 
which are driven rapidly through the forests 
where they abound, if they come in contag 
with their leaves, die in convulsions. A young 
man who had lately arrived, and who was igng- 
rant of the nature of the tree, breaking off, 
twig as he rode along, had his hand instantly 
paralysed by it. His fingers were pressed 
tirmly together, and were as rigid as b 
Fortunately a stockman who was near, obsery- 
ing it, came up and said, “I see what is am 

and will set all right.” He gathered a spec 

of arum, which grew near, for nature has p 

ed the bane and antidote together, in the 
grounds, and rubbing the hand with it, it h 
soon relaxed, and resumed its natural pliancy, 
This is precisely the process used by the chil-™ 
dren in this country. When nettled, they rab 
the place with a bruised dock leaf, saying 
the time, “ Nettle go out, dock go in.” 


— 





Mrs. Partincrow on Banxs.—“ Are yous, 
afraid of Banks failing?” asked the cashier, ag, 
Mrs. Partington went to draw ber pension. 

«« Banks failing,” said the dame, «I never hading 
any idea about it at all. If he gets votes enc a 
I don’t see how he can fail, and if he dont 
can’t see how he is to help it.” «J ow 
said he, “the banks that farnish currency or 
the country.”” She stood a moment counti 

her bills. ‘Oh, you did, did you ?”’ said 

‘¢ well, it’s abcut the same thing. If they 

money enough to redeem with, and er 
knows there's need enough of redemption for aa 
good many of them, and more grace than they 
allow their customers, they may stand it, 
doubtful things are uncertain.”” She 7 

off like an exhalation, and the cashier c 

out one hundred and fifteen dollars and 

teen cents fifteen times while pondering w 

she said, in order to catch her meaning. 


ton Gazelle. 


~ 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 
(CORCLUDED FROM LAST NUMBER.) 





} 





Loxpox, Sept. 18, 1857. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 
Your readers may remember that we left our 
little friends of the London Kindergarten pre- 
paring to emuse themse!ves with their favorite 


occupation of modelling in ferra cotta; the | 
class comprising nearly the whole school, only | 


the very little ones being exc'nded. 


They were soon in place, and busy in mould- | 


ing, with their active little fingers, flowers, 
fra&, dishes of meat or fish, homan figures, 
coats, hats, furniture, candlesticks, books, 
shoes, sheep, rabbits, birds, in fact every 
thing that came inta their heads. 


For this work they sit in rows at long tables, | 
each child provided with a lump of the ready- | 
moistened clay. Whrn they have moulded an | 


object which they wish to keep, they give it to 
Dr. Ronge, who puts it away in the collection 
already formed. The unsuccessful attempts 


are broken up, and remoistened, thus serving | 


over and over again. 

Those who associate only the idea of destruc- 
tion with the resticss little hands that do so 
much mischief for lack of having anything bet- 
ter within the compass of their activity, wou'd 
be amazed to see how patiently and intently the 


children worked at this pretty and instructive | 


pastime, and how proudiy and carefully they 


passed their productions to us for inspection | 


when any one was finished. One little fellow 
made a bird, while we were looking on, and was 
so elated by his success that he insisted on 
placing it on a branch of a fine young fir tree, 
growing in a tab in one of the school-rooms, as 
the only appropriate pedestal for “such a 
beantiful creature.’”’” So on the branch it was 
placed, to the great admirat’on of the rest of 
the children. 

*T¢’s better than making dirt-pies!’’ I re- 
marked to a little modeller who had smeared 
herself all over with clay, in the zeal with 
which she pursued her self imposed task of 
making a bouquet in a bouquet-holder. She 
looked up and laughed, as though she quite 
agreed with me, but was too absorbed to reply; 
but half-a-dozen merry little voices shouted, 
«Yes, indeed it is; much better and much 
prettier! and we keep the things when we like 
to!’ Gatta percha is also used by them, and 
is found to answer very well; but it is more 
di@icult to work than the clay, and cag only be 
used by the elder children. 

Many of the objects moulded by these chil- 
dren—some of whom were imitating real leaves 
that they had gathered for the purpose, but 
most of whom were working from memory— 
were so skillfully and tastefully done, that had 
we net seen them made, we could not have be- 
Heved them to be the work of such little 
people. Dr. Ronge remarked that, of all the 
exercises of the Kindergarten, this of model- 
fing wae the one which they seemed to like the 
best ; and that so eutranced would they become 
im this occupation, that they would sit at it for 
hours without moving, if not forced from it by 
their teachers. Various plans, as yet unsuc- 
eoveeful, have been devised by Dr. R. for baking 
the best of the modellings; the children being 
very much interested in them, and being disap 
pointed when they get broken, as they do in- 
evitably, owing to the crumbling nafure of the 
unbaked clay. Q@ne of our party suggested 

Y that these figures might probably be success- 
y baked in a common crucible; and the 
periment was to be tried forthwith by the 

ble professer, and will no doubt be a mat- 
ef great interest to the children. 


~ Wishing to show us some of the exercises 
waevised for the pupils under the name of Musi- 
Gymnastics, Dr. Ronge now summoned the 
little modellers to leave their clay and prepare 
br a‘* damoe.”’? But though they are extremely 
nd of these dances, the fascination of the 
seemed well-nigh irresistible, and Dr. 
» was obliged to call to them several 
and in a manner which showed them 
they really must attend to the summons, 
p they could be got from the tables, and 
eed to exchange their sedentary occupa- 
for one of a livelier character. 
Leaving the modelling room in the wake of 
Bee children, we went back into the other, 
e the spelling-tables of the very little 
Snes had been quickly rolled back to the sides 
ofthe room, in whose centre the little spellers 
already taken their places to the merry 
Miusic Mme. Ronge was bringing out at the 
o 


if 


2 


> 


~The elier children now took up their posi- 
tions outside the other ones; and the dancing 
singing that now ensued, big and little ones 

g all together, was one of the pret- 
tiest things [I «ever saw. Their songs are 
all descriptive ; their movements being rather 
/"pantomimic, than of the class usus lly understood 
, as'making up the elements of a “‘idsnce.’’ Not 
that “steps.” and waltzing, and schottische 
movements, &c , were wanting ; but these only 


little pes should trip herself up under the feet 
of the bigger ones, contrived, not without some 


through the greater part of the dances. 

To give an idea of the sort of thing danced 
by the children, lot it be understood that the 
first song was calied the “ Peasants’ Song.” 
First of all, they danced around, singing, 

World you know how "tis the peasant, 

Would you know how ‘tis the peasant, 

Would you know how ‘tis the peasant, 
Sows his barley and wheat? 

Then, standing still, thongh swaying a little to 
| keep time to the music, they all scatter imagi- 
| Bary seed from their aprons, or from imaginary 

baskets, as they sing, 
| Look 
Look 
Look ! 


Sow his barley and wheat 


‘tis so does the peasant 


» does the peasant, 


tis s I 


‘tis so does the peasant 


A merry chorus of la, la, la’ carries them 


through another circle, which they dance with of order, and of kindners among themse:ves | 
joined hands. The succeeding verses, by a Such a8 you hardly ever see among other chil- 


J 
change of the word “‘sow”’ for ‘‘reap,”’ + 
| « gift,’’ &c., accompanied by a correspording 
| P 1 
| change of pantomime, take them throngh a 


mimic represent.tion of the harv« st lob 


thrash,’ 


rs, and 
| the last verse conciudes with a representation 
| of the dances and rejoicings of tue harvest- 
home. 

| Tren we had « Th b 

| giving in like manner the weighing of the 
of the sails, the coming 


Song of the Ship’ 
j anchor, the urfarling 
on of a storm, &c., a very pretty pantomime, 
| with a graceful swaying movement in the cho- 
| rus, performed two and two, and :epresenting 
the undulating movement of the wavs. After 
this, we had the ** Bisket Song.”’ « The Clap- 
pers,’ the “Fisherman's Seng’ and 


markably pretty “« Flower Song,”’ 


a 


each verse 


gays. 

One of the prettiest of them all was called 
“The Pigeon-House,’’ and give a representa- 
tion of those birds. The very little ones formed 
a group in the centre, the taller ones forming a 


‘Pigeon house ;,” at 


cirele outside, for the 
each verse, the little birds in the centre, ran 
out under the arms of two of the outer ones— 
which arms were considered to represent the 
door—and rushed out across the room, and out 
at the open Italian windows into the garden, 
with a set of cries supposed to imitate the cry 
of the pigeon, and flapping their hands up and 
down, to imitate the motion of wings; all sing- 
ing with the utmost glee as they darted out, 
and darting back into the room, and under the 
uplifted arms into the centre as before, to re- 
present the flight of pigeons coming back from 
their foraging excursions over the fields. 

The variety of subjects that may thus be 
brought home to the thoughts, comprehension, 
and sympathies of the children is very great. 
Already they have songs in which they per- 
sonate bells, basket weavers, sawyers, plough- 
men, butterflies, bees, players at ball, and other 
sports, &c. In one, an extremely ingenious 
affair, the children holding ribbons that keep 
the group in shape, represent the stars cir- 
cling through the sky, and, in the centre of 
these, the planets of the solar system moving 
round the sun. 

In all this movement and frolic the little 
creatures sang and gesticulated 
time to the playing of Mme. Ronge, at the 
piano. The movements in many of these 
singing and dancing exercises are extreme- 
ly graceful; and all are specially devised 
with a yiew to the dua exercise of those 400 
pairs of muscles, which the human frame pos- 
sesses, but of which the greater part too often 
lie dormant, and become diseased or atrophied 
in the ordinary school-room. Many of these 
charming compositions are written and com- 
posed by Froebel; others are due to the zeal, 
talent, and graceful fancy of Madame Ronge. 

So much for the indoor department ; the gar- 
ten itself, as will readily be understood, offers 
an immense number of additional facilities for 
developing the physical health, the activities, 
and intellect of the children, who all have plots 
of their own, and are thus indoctrinated into 
a host of useful ‘ knowledges,’’ by their 
teachers. Where, asis still the case in Tavi- 
stock Place, the resources of the school have 


of a garden, the piece of ground serves at least 


formed. 

From this brief account of a system suscep 
tible of all the developments that the skil! and 
tact of the teacher can desire, it will be seen 
that Froebel’s aim has been to surround the 
child with stimuli to thought and exertion in 
harmony with the deeds and instinctive ten- 
dencies of its age. All violence is carefully 
shut away; positive ideas and convictions are 
alone inculcated; and instead of forbidding 








and falseness is excluded, as far as possible, by 


re- | 


in perfect | 


not yet allowed of the laying out and stocking | 


as an excellent play-place, in which a num- | 
| 
bey of the exercises are advantageously per- | 


what is wrong, the very thought of wrongness | 


occurred in certain places. Sometimes they |the direct inculcation of the True and the 


m@anced in a round, all holding hands; then | Right. The aim of the Kindergarten is to de- | 


they parted into little groups, and marched, velope the ideas of construction anc of form; 
Stemped, jumped, or pirouetted, as best suited | to create habits of industry, carefulness, and 
the action to be represented; then sgain they | Correctness of detail; appealing constantly to 
3 paired off in twos, and waltzed merrily round, | the mind and heart through the senses, no 


| her mates. But in all the exuberance of her cialized by governesses and housemaids, whose 
| glee, she kept right in her singing; and as to business seems to be rather to check than to 
‘the figures, one of the teachers, afraid lest the guide the promptings of Nature, rendered the 


work of harmonic training more difficult than 
that of the children of less pretentious homes. 


difficulty, to keep hold on one little hand | After passing the morning in the contempla- 


tion of the doings of the happy little band I 

have been describing, our visit was brought to 

a close by the dismissal of the children, at the 

usual hour of half past twelve; and we had 
‘thus an opportunity of jadging, from the re- 

luctance of the little creatures to go away, how 
' punctually and joyously they might be expect- 

ed to make their reappearance on the reopen- 
| ing of the school in the afternoon. 

«One would suppose them to be always at 
play,”’ remarked one of the visitors, as we were 
taking our departure. 

‘‘They are always happy,’’ replicd Mme. 
Ronge; “we never resort to corporeal punish- 

the threat of turaing them out of the 
schol is always sufficient to bring any little re 
fractory spirit to reason. The; rarely quarrel; 
soon acquire a sense of trathfulness and habits 


ment ; 


dren ; and really become so good, so intelligent. 
8s ingtnious, and so loveable, that I am sure 
no young wother or teacher could go through 
the invaluable discipline of our Training School 
for Moto: rs and Teachers, without loving little 
children from the bottom of her heart.” 


QUANTAM. 





THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE 
TESTED. 

The testimony as to this new plant is some- 
what contradictory—though gen<rally, 80 far, 
in its favor. We quote the following :—** The 
Charles‘on Courier of the 12th instant, con- 
tains the following :—* We are indebted to the 
politeness of Capt. A. Roumil'at, proprietor of 


describing some flower, and the children mean- | the well known manufactory of confectionery in | 
time gathering, and making up, imagina-y nose- King street, in this city, for the resalts of a| 


trial which he has given to the Sorgho cane, for 

the purpose of testirg its possibility of crystal- 
‘lization. Captain R. procured 500 canes from 
| the farm of Thos. H. Deas, which, after being 
| properly crushed, produced 21 gallons of juice. 
This juice, after boiling and evaporation, yield- 
ed three gallons and three quarts of syrup. He 
| then bo ‘ed it to the granulating point, bat the 
syrup refused to granulate; it was rather in- 
|clined to burn. The experiment was made 
under Captain Roumiilat’s own eye, and every 
care was taken that it might be successful.’ ” 

A Philadelphia paper ssys:—‘*‘We were 
shown, on Saturday last, some very fine, thick, 
heavy molasses made from the juice of Chinese 
sugar cane, with one of Hedges’ mills, from 
twelve stalks of cane, grown on the grounds of 
Judge Stroud, near the Girard College. From 
these stalks, two gallons of juice were ob- 
tained, which, on boiling, produced three 
pints of as thick molasses as we have ever 
seen.’’ 

The Cincinnati Gazette says:—“ We have 
seen molasses, nearly the quality of sugar 
house, made by Mr. Harford, of Morrow, War- 
ren county, which seems to prove that Ohio, 
can make its own molasses as well as sugar. 
Only thirteen stalks were crushed, which pro- 
duced over a quart of good syrup. Now thir- 
teen stalks of sugar millet can be raised on 
each twelve square feet. This would give 900 
gallons to the acre. Others have made simi- 
lar experiments, and calculated the produce to 
be from 400 to 500 gallons per acre. Sappos- 
ing that 400 gallons are raised, at 30 cents per 
gallon. This gives $120 per acre, which will 
pay more profit than any crop raised in the 
State. This experiment has been made by so 
many persons, that we consider the question 
settled in regard to molasses. As to sugar, we 
shall wait the result of experiments, but wait 
in confidence of success.”’ 

A correspondent of the New York Post, sends 
to that paper a sample of very good brandy made 
from the syrup of the above named plant, and 
says that it costs about thirty ceuts per gallon to 
produce, and is worth in the market from $1 to 
$2 per gallon, according to quality. He sug- 
gests that the growth of this crop will enable 
the farmers to manufacture the spirit in the 
winter season, when they have no other occu 
| pation. They can make a gallon of proof 
spirit for each gallon of fermented syrup, and 
it will find a ready sale at the rectifiers, who 
will turn it into alcehol for camphene and other 
uses. The writer adds: 

‘¢ The quantity of alcohol now used for pur- 
poses of illumination aione, to say nothing of 
| varnishes, chloroform and medical extracts, is 
enormous, and was beginning to have a serious 
|etfect on the price of bread, owing to the 
| wholesale destruction of cereals required to 

produce it. Now, however, we have found a 
| substitute, which, besides supplying syrup and 
| alcohol, will also yield from the same crop a 

large amount of forage and grain for the fat- 
| tening of stock.” 

The Chinese sugar cane syrup, says another 
authority, has been offered in the St. Louis 
market, and brought from forty-five to fifty 
cents per gallon. It is said to be a superior 
| article. In New Orleans, some sold for forty- 
| five cents a gallon, Cuba molasses selling at 
| sixty-two cents a gallon. 

A Louisiana correspondent of the Washing. 
ton Intelligencer says, the Imphee does not 
prove near as profitable as the old sugar cane. 





falling into their old places as one verse ended 
and another began. However reluctant they 
_may have been to quit their last avocation, it 
was evident that once in place, their whole 
_ hearts were in their dance ; and so merry and 
joyous were they ell that you could not help 
joining in their contagious merriment, and 


gleughing too, as they whirled round in their fun | 


Some of the very young ones grew 


pand frolic. 


-s0 wild in their mirthful excitement, that the , 


teachers had crough to do to keep them gently 
-within bounds. 


“veliest flaxen curls, who had amused us not 


fajlittie with the quiet dignity of her proceed- | 


ings in the spelling-class, and the determined 
Sway im which she had resented and repelled 
ne unceremonious kisses of another, who had 
presumed on her additional twelvemonth, and 
had come up suddenly behind Little Flaxen as 
ghe sat erthroned ia her little chair, and had 
thrown her arms round the pretty little doll- like 
eature—went almost beside herself with laugh- 
and fun. She sang as gaily as ary of them, 
her plump little legs and arms, and her 
curls, seemed to be electrified, with 

spirit and vigor did she caper about among 


One little mite of a girl, about | 
two and a half, with large bright eyes and the | 


books being used in these early days of train- | 
ing, but conversations going on between teacher 
and pupils in which they are drawn on to ask 


| 


| 
| 


There is much more labor in cutting and pre- 
| paring it for the mill, as compared with the 
questions, and in this way acquire a great ~—e cane, & being very Coat te aon wil 
amount of information on all subjects within |‘ denves. It also takes mene wood to boll &. 
| their grasp, while amusing themselves to their | SD ON SERIE Sh ENG HS CEN -A8S SSE 
bearts’ content in so doing. Thus the first | pheo, the yield was, in the former, these thou 
| years of infant life are filled with happy and in- | sand pounds of suger, and one hundred end 

| eighty gallons molasses per acre, while the Im- 


structive amusement; the children being so en- : a, 
tranced with their existence in these novel. phee gave at the rate of sixty gallons of syrap 
to the acre, and no sugar. 


schools, that they can hardly be got to go to 
their homes when the time for closing arrives. 





Morw on the mountain, like a Summer bird, 

Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 

Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside aweary—. 


The children who attend the school in Tavis- 
tock Place are of the humbler walks of life, and 
pay from thirty-six cents to half-a-dollar, week- 
ly, without any extra charge; all the « gifts’ 
used by them being presented to them, suc- 
cessively, by the principals. A Kindergarten, 
established by Mme. Ronge, in another and 
more fashionable quarter of London, for the | 
reception of a little band of children of cer- 
tain aristocratic families who wished to have | 
such a school for their own little people only, 
was in operation for about eighteen months, 
and with the happiest results; although the re- | ye're right there, and thin, whenever it gets in 
strictions under which such children are kept the way of raining, the bit o’ dbry wither will 


—Longfellow. 


i 
' 





oS Dutchman —-Coot moryer, Patrick, 
how you tuz?”?  Irishman—** Good mornin’ 
till ye, Mike, think ye, will we get any rain?” 
Dutchman—*I guess not—ye never has much 
rain in a ferry try dime.’’ Irishman—* An’ 


PREVIOUS BANK SUSPENSIONS. 


The first general suspension of the banks of 
this country was in 1814, during the period of 
the war with Great Britain, and was immedi- 
ately produced by the measures of government 
necessary to prosecute that war with advantage. 
This suspension, by depreciati>g the exchange- 
able value of bank-notes, caused specie to dis 
appear rapidly, as individuals invariably hoard 
that which is the most valuable. Thcre fol- 
lowed immediately a most pestiferous crop of 
irredeemable paper, issued by private bankers 
and by individuals, and commonly known as 
« shin-plasters.” As these was no check upon 
the issue, of course this kind of paper increased 
to an unlimited extent, until its credit was en- 
tirely broken down. The losses of the commu- 
nity were viry large, for probably not one half 
of it was ever redeemed. The notes of the 
binks suffered, daring the entire period, a de- 
preciation of nearly one-fifth of their nominal 
value. 

Cobtraction being forced upon the banks, 
af er much suffering in the business community 
and numerous failures, specie payments were 
resum: d in 1817, but the procets of hquidating 
i.debtedness continued for several years there- 
after, without much alleviation, and business 
suffered immens)y by this general unsettlement 
of prices. The commuprity finally got to tte 
bottom of the evil. 
called in, debts paid off, and business was re- 
established. Labor properly applied restor.d 


tions and hazardous enterprises. 
was agin the means for the bold and enterpri 
sing to carry out their plans of profit by speca- 
l.tive projects, and the abuse of these means 
ended in the same disasters which twenty years 
before afflicted the country. 


the storm a year or two, and the General Go- 
vernment, to check the excess and abuse of 
credit, issued its famous * specie circular,” 
requiring coin to be paid for public lands. This 
excellent measure did not, Lovever, avert the 
storm, the evil had been too long accumulating. 
A load of debt had to be wiped off, and in the 
process the banks were obliged to suspend. 
Suspension commenced with the New York Banks 
on the 10th of May, 1537, and was announced 
as follows : 


« Ata meeting of all the banks of this city, 
except three, it was resolved, that, under exist- 
ing circumstances, it is expedient and neces- 
sary to suspend specie payments. In the mean- 
time the notes of all the banks will be received 


debts and on deposit, and as the indebtedness 
of the community to the banks exceeds three 
times the amount of their liabilities to the pub- 


the different banks will pass current as usual, 
and that the state of the times will soon be 
such as to render the resumption of specie 
payments practicable.” 


This suspension, which was speedily followed 
by all the banks of the country, was attributed 
at the time, in the party papers, to the schemes 
of politicians and bank advocates to get the 
Government to re-establish the United States 
Bank, which Congress had refused to recharter. 
Whatever may have been the party schemes 
and wishes at the time, the real cause of the 
suspension was the abuse of credit. The famous 
Bankrupt Law which followed during the sub- 
sequent period of disaster, (lasting four or five 
years before the banks recovered fully from its 


debt, as was estimated at that time, so deeply 
kad the business of the country been involved 
by the speculations of the day created by the 
previous bank inflations. Various measures 
were adopted to alleviate the distresses of the 
people into which these follies causing suspen- 
sion had plunged them. Every municipal cor- 
poration issued its promises to pay to ‘* supply 
a currency in the absence of gold,’”’ which the 
abundance of this paper caused to keep gold 
hidden. Loan companies were established to 
furnish the people with printed pieces of paper, 
promising to pay sums from five dollars down 
to five cents, which promises it is needless 
to say were never redeemed. The measures 
of relief resorted to only aggravated the difli- 
culties. The issues of tho loan companies being 
based upon nothing, soon lost public confi- 
dence, and the last holders never realized the 
first cent in the way of redemption. Congress 
was called upon for aid, but it refused to repeal 
the specie circular; President Van Buren re- 
commended at that time the present Sub-Trea- 
sury law, which divorced the Government from 
the banks and keeps it above the vicissitudes 
of their fluctuations. 


In August 1838, the banks made a premature 
effort to resume, but broke down in October 
1839, by the U. S. Bank suddenly stopping 
payment. The Legislature required the banks 
to resume in January 1841, but in three weeks’ 
time the Bank of the United States again sus- 
pended, and ultimately proved insolvent. The 
other banks partially suspended, when the Le- 
gislature came to their aid and authorized the 
« Relief?’ measures which released the banks 
from the penalties of a suspension, and au- 
thorized them to loan the State $3,100,000, 
issuing in payment of the loan their own notes 
for less denominations than five dollars, to 
which last named amount they had previously 
been restricted. The Relief issue continued to 
be the currency for some years after, but gra- 
dually they went out of circulation, and as the 
banks strengthened themselves a general re- 
sumption of specie payments was as gradually 
effected, though not without another breaking 
down in 1542, begun by the Girard Bank and 
the Bank of Pennsylvania, and not without a 
Legislative act requiring the banks to resume 
forthwith, which those who did not accept the 
« Relief” law complied with. 


ject to occasional fluctuations, but ending in 


present explosion.— Public Ledger. 





OS™ The Aldgate Church, in London, bas a 
fund, bequeathed to it in the dark days of per- 
secution. Its specific purpose was to purchase 


for the hungry poor, but to burn heretics. 


Some centuries are now past, and the supply 


gots. The trustees of the fund, it is said, now 
give away the proceeds, to keep alive the poor, 





‘at home, where they are always being ar/ii- ' we get, as long as the wet spell howlds.” 


ferent sge had consigned to the stake. 











Means were gradually | 


a feeling of security, and with security came | 
the tendency to launch out again into specula- | 
Biak credit | 


The indica'ions of the coming crisis preceded | 


at the different banks as usual in payment of 


lic, it {s hoped and expected that the notes of 


effects) wiped out. four hundred millions of 


WHY THE TELEGRAPH CABLE 
BROKE. 


At the recent meeting of the British Scien- 
tific Association, Captain Blakely submitted 
| “A Mathematical Investigation of the Pro- 
| portion between the Length required for an 
Electric Telegraph Cable and its Specitic 
Gravity.”’ 

The author showed, by the principles of the 
composition of motion, that as a telegraph wire 
was payed out from a ship, the velocity which 
gravity would give it would soon become uni- 
form by the resistance of the water as its parts 
descended ; therefore, the descending part of 
the cable from the advancing ship to the part 
cf the cable which had reached and was sup- 
ported upon the bottom, in very deep water, 
say two miles or more, might stretch back six 
| or more miles from the ship. Now, unless a 
| great strain were kept on the bra‘e in the ship 
| where the cable was paying out, a strain which 
‘in the case of the Atlantic cable bad caused it 





CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


HINTS UPON SYRUP-MAKING, ETC. 


Many persons have applied to us to procure 
them a simple, low-pric:d mill for pressing out 
the juice on a small scale. We have spent 
considerable time with several mechanics, try 
ing to contrive some simple whick 
could be sold for $12 to $15, and yet suffice te 
extract the juice from a few thousand canes. 
In this effort we have thus far been unsuccess- 
ful. A mill sith fron rollers 3} inches indie 
ameter was tried, but when these were brought 
together near enough to press any considerable 
proportion of the juice, they would not feed ar 
draw in the canes freely, and if they did thia, 
it was next to impossible to turn the crask 
when a cane-joint passed in, even with a mnb- 
tiplying wheel to iacrease the power. 

A somewhat larger mill, made at the Spee@=- 
well Iron Works, Morristown, New Jersey, was 





to part, it was obvious from this demonstration 
| that there must always be what the sailor | 
| termed « slack’? in the cable when it reached 


}and lay on the bottom, for the inclined length | 


of the rope was always longer than the horizon- 


tried with unripe canes from our field. Thie 
has rollers 8 inches in ¢iameter, with cegs 


| working into each other at one end, and a Avge 


cog-wheel, pinion and crank at the other, aly 


_setin a strong iron frame. This presses ems 


tal length of the bottom on which it was in | the juice finely, but it requires more force tham 


| tended to lie. 


The author then proceeded to | man-power to work it. 


If attached to a horse- 


estimate, by mathematical formule, and nu- | power, by a large band-wheel, as they are now 


merically, the exact proportion of these in sey >- 


ral supposed depths of soundings, rapidity of | at so low a price as $75. 


| paying out, and specific gravity of the cable, 
; and came to the conclusion, that the only way 

of lessening an evil, which must never be ex- 
| pected to be entirely got rid of, was by increas- 
| ing the speed of the vessel paying out the cable, 
and diminishing the specific gravity of the 
cable itself, so that it should sink gently to its 
final position. 

Mr. James Thomson did not concur in the 
view taken by the author, as he conceived that 
in the method he proposed the cable would be 
spt to sink in festoons; a bend, when once 


more rapidly than the parts on each side, yet 
horizontal, and thus tube cable would have 
large folds, or even coils, when it reached the 
bottom. 

During the conversation which arose in the 
Section after the reading of this communica- 
tion, a new light seemed to break upon the 
members, as it seemed to be universally ad- 
mitted that it was mathematically impossible, 
unless the speed of the vessel from which the 
cable was payed out could be almost infinitely 
increased, to lay out a cable in deep waters 
(say two miles or more) in such a way as not 
to require a length much greater than that of 
the actual distance, as from the inclined direc- 
tion of the yet sinking part of the cable, the 
successive portions payed out, must, when 
they reached the bottom, arrange themselves 
in wavy folds; since the actual length is 
greater than the entire horizontal distance. 
The fact, therefore, which, when noticed, led 
to the increasing of the strain on the Atlantic 
cable until it broke, ought to have been an. 
ticipated, and must be provided for in the 
fature progress of that great national under- 
taking. 





HAVE SOMETHING TO READ. 


As there are many who, in the present state 
of affairs, are looking forward to a quiet life 
and small economies, perhaps a word on the 
subject may not be unacceptable, and a com. 
ment on the fact that domestic pleasures are 
for once to be cultivated can hardly fail to be 
agreeable. For though it is not aprreciated 
in the feverish, pleasure-seeking, dissipated 
society of our large cities, it is none the less 
true that Evenings at Home may be made in 
the end much more agreeable than any eyen- 
ings abroad, and that quiet sociability and easy 
intercourse may be refined and rendered intel- 
lectual to a degree which is far from being 
generally understood or acted on. 


It is a fact, and the book-selling, and still 
more the periodical publishing business of 
1840, shows it to be true, that after periods of 
commercial revulsion and domestic economy, 
people, in paying more attention to quiet plea- 
sures, read more that they were wontto. At 
the time of which we speak, our leading peri- 
odicals were the first articles which indicated 
a sign of a rise, for rise they did very rapidly. 
And if we fall back on ordinary experience, 
what is more natural than that a man who can- 
not afford theatre or opera tickets, should stay 
at home, and while there, read. There is no 
pleasure so cheap, none so satisfactory, none 
whith affords so much room for comment cr 
conversation, nothing which leaves more profita- 
ble results when over. There are men, it is 
true, who, when economising, first strike off 
the paper or magazine—and it is not less true 
that such economy is always of the most mise- 
rable description and most heartily regretted. 
The very trivial price of newspaper and peri- 
odical literature, as compared to that of any 
other pleasure, the degree to which it can be 
extended to others in the family, and the abso- 
lute necessity, no matter how poor a man may 
be, of having some means of passing time of 
an evening, all show that such economy should 
instead of the first, be among the very last 
thought of. 


being made, this is the best mill we have see 
For our own use, we 
have calculated that, in the end, it will be 
cheapest to purchase a regular sugar cane mila, 
of large size, which can be used the presen® 


| year, and if not wanted afterwards, be solé te 


some one going into the busiress largely, a& 
the South if not North. 

It will not be difficult to get up an extempore 
wooden hand- press, where only a few dozens er: 
hundreds of canes are to be tried, fur the ca- 
riosity of the thing. We suggest the follow- 
ing: Take a round, smooth, hard-wood log, 1# 


| or 12 inches in diameter, and saw off two rell- 


formed, by its superior weight dragging down | 


| 


«rs 10 inches long, set these between two 
planks supported or kept apart at each end by 
heavy blocks cut 10} inches long, to allow ap 
eighth of an inch play for the rollers. Heop 
the rollers at each end with strong iron bands, 
put on like wagon tires, by the blacksmith. 
For axles, take an iron rod 16 inches loog and 
at least 1) inches in diameter, and drive ® 
firmly through the centre of one of the roess 
previously bored with an auger, letting the ends 
extend through the planks to form gudgeons.. 
Put a similar rod through the other roller, Bet 
let it extend 5 or 6 feet above the frame, aad 
bend it over at right angles for a lever to tarm 
with. The rollers being put in p'ace, spike the 
planks firmly upon the 10 inch blocks at cack: 
end. To prevent the crank rod from turning 
in the roller, wedge it tightly, and also pnt a 
cross key or pin through it, at the points where 
it leaves the end of the roller, and drive these 
into the wood. Make a little duct in the lowes 
plank to conduct the juice to one side, aad 
into a vessel underneath. To prevent the axles 
wearing into the wood, nail two or three pieces 
of flat iron around them upon the upper aad 
lower sides of the plank frame. Any one, with 
a little assistance from a blacksmith, can con- 
struct a simple apparatus like this in a singie 
day, and the whole cost need not exceed five 
dollars. 

We recently conversed with Mr. A. Stouten- 
borough, of Dallas Co., Ala., who has beem 
making syrup successfully this year, and we 
give his experience, writing from memory. He 
planted several acres of Chinese Sugar Came, 
in drilis, putting one seed in a place. Each 
seed produced one large central stalk with a 
number of suckers. The suckers not being so 
forward as the main atalks, he commenced cut- 
ting out and grinding the latter toward the 
close of August, or as soon as the seed began. 
to ripen. The suckers are to be preasse@ 
as they mature. He constructed two up- 
wright wooden rollers, of large size, putting 
an iron band around the ends of them, and 
fitting with wooden cogs to make them tum 
together. They were set into a strong frame, 
one of them projecting up for the attack- 
ment of a lever for driving by horse. With 
this mill he pressed out about seventy galloas 
of juice in the fore part of the day, whieh 
was put into a 120 gallon cauldron, or iron ket- 
tle, and boiled down just as he would sap for 
maple sugar. The scum rising from time te. 
time was skimmed off, and when it had became 
clear he added to it 14 or 15 tea spoonfuls ef 
slaked lime, first stirring it in water to the coz 
sistence of milk. The boiling was continned, 
skimming when needed, and with a slower heat 
towards the close of the process. The result 
was, ]2 to 14 gallons of thick syrup of very 
superior quality from each 70 gallons ef 
juice. 

This experiment, on a rough scale, by ore 
without previous experience in sugar-making, 
will be suggestive to others in like eir- 
cumstances. In boiling down the jmiee, 
it is important to heat it soon after 
is expressed. The heat should be hept 
just below boiling until most of the scum 





rises when it may be taken off, the Mme 
added, and the boiling be continued as 
long as desired, removing from time to time 
all scum that accumulater, The syrup will be 
improved by letting it cool after boiling down 


It is somewhat remarkable, that reading, as | to, say one-balf; them strain it through a woolen 


Since that time we bave been sailing on, sub- 


a real incentive to economy, is not more in- ‘cloth; stir in some whites of eggs; heatit 
sisted on. We never knew a man undertake | again gradually and skim, and then complete 
to get along without reading, who did not waste | the boiling.—.American dgriculturist. 

money enough, in consequence of the idleness 
which it induced, to replace all the reading! Tue Gonporas or Vewice.—The famed gen- 
several times over. Something pleasant to | dola which so many poets have sung, fs, per- 
look over, and which may have cost only from | haps, the most delightful conveyance that ever 
two cents to two shillings, has kept many a | was invented. The quiet progressive move- 
man from strolling about town, spending as ment, the wonderful address with which the 
many dollars, and buying his repentance dearly | boatmen conduct their charge through te 








after all. Friends—believe us—you may be | narrow canals, amidst crowds of barges, boats, 


| poor—but you are never so wretchedly poor as &e., which are constantly obstructing your 


the excessive inflation which has produced the | 


when you have Nothing to Read.—Eve. Bulletin. | route, the nicety with which they measure dis- 

| tances in the most intricate situations, turning 
09 Lord Rosse said recently:—* Some the sharp corners, and peddling through aper- - 

years ago I went to see the workshop of a gen- | tures which you think impracticable, withen? 

tleman near London, who was endeavoring to ever touching the objects that seem to oppose 





/make an air-engine. He found, after going to your passage, and gives you the most agree- 


fagots, not to warm the cold, or prepare food great expense for instruments, that the objects | ab!e sensations of pleasure and security. The 


|for which he required thetn would be snfti- | price of a gondola with two men is only five 
| ciently saticfied in a few elementary books of | francs a day; they are not, indeed, now dressed 


so far exceeds the demand that there is no | 
more room for storing away the abundant fa- | him that what he sought was already made their ordinary attire is well compensated by 
| known. 


science. A little knowledge would have shown in the picturesque garb of former days, bat 


The gentleman who introduced me, | their utility, which, im the present humbied 
told me that he believed he had already spent days of Venetian fortunes, is more important. 


and comfort and save the very class that a dif- | £100,000. He stated that a rich lady had specu- | These men act as servants in your house, per- 
} lated im the invention to the extent of £30,000.” | form every act of household duty. 
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WRITTEN POR THE GCATURDAY EVENTS Poet, 
BY M188 H. BE. SEARS. 


& mourned that life so often crossed my will, 
That fear of God and wish to do the right, 
Not always brought me sympathy, unt! 
Guocess had made my future sure and bright ; 
When e’en the good would gather to my side, 
For the first (ime caressing, nor then see 
My errors, my deep selfishness and pride, 
My want of love and sweet humility 


{ wept that | could no high motives find, 
Supplied alone {rom pure affeotion's soil; 

To comfort me and strengthen I must bind 

| My soul to bard, unsym pathising toil ; 

Work without words of love—these came at inst, 
Bat in my need they o me not, nor were they 

Praise that my work was worthy, but the blast 
Of triumph that my strength had gained the day. 


The clinging of the weak unto the strong, 
Of vacillation to dete rmined will, 
Brought many friends, but deep I felt the wrong. 
When those who, as I panted up the hill, 
TWheir dainty gaze averted, or drew nigh 
Only to hinder and distress, now came, 
OG@ering the falsehood of a sympathy 
With my successes bursting into fame 


And scorn and rage and hate grew in my soul, 
My soul that had been loving, that had grieved 
for human friendship, as it were the whole 
Of life, now turned within and coldly lived 
Ualoving, unforgiving ; rendy yet 
To help, to give the outward needed aid, 
@ut for affection! | could not forget 
How lowg its gifts to me had been delayed— 


While I had nurtured and matured my pride, 
Complaining not, and coldly smiling still 
On all who gathered smiling to my side, 
The Joving or the selfish, while no thrill 
Of feeling woke within me—but at last 
My soul grew sad ard mourned the evil done 
Gato itself, thus cherishing the past 
So gloomily, by God's great love unwon. 


Gradual within me woke a higher life, 
Higher, yet lowlier ; a softened sense 
Of love infinite sweetly hushed the strife, 
And kindled feeling ’s glow subdued, intense. 
4n union with the universal heart, 
Joining the tide of human sympathy, 
Vet holding still a blessed life apart, 
I hearned this lesson which | teach to thee. 


Believe that ‘tis more blessed, aye, to give 
Than to receive ! give love, give needed aid, 
@at ask them not, work, work, and thou shalt live! 
If the world need thee be thou pot afraid, 
And if thy work be worthy, but rely 
Upon thyself, and wonder not nor grieve, 
€f that the world should coldly pass thee by, 
And wait ’til needed not its aid to give. 


Aad wonder not that thou should’st hindrance find 
To a good work among the good, but know 
“What few are wholly noble of thy kind; 
The most will wait their favor to bestow 
Till the full tide of popular applause 
Is thine, not wicked are they, only weak 
And selfish, they will rally in thy cause, 
But with it their own furtherance must seek. 


And pity, not contempt, must ever be 
Thy heart’s reply, and selfishness be met 
‘With a forgiving love, and thus to thee 
The tide of human love shall sweetly set ; 
And from the treasures of a noble heart, 
Supplying those less noble and less strong, 
Thou mayst a wealth cf holy love impart, 
May’st gain to greatness the ignoble throng. 
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Abrenfeldt’s dreams that night were of a hete- 
‘wogenous character which no one could have 
envied. The embarrassments of his difficult 
position were aggravated and rendered even 
“more trying in his fitful sleep. He started up, 
‘sometimes, half awakened by the enormous 
weality of the re-enaction of the day’s scenes, 
then sighing with physical weariness, sank back 
‘to his painful visions. Now they were in the 
oat together, and Sonora was scornfully cast- 
fng back to him his proffered cloak; then, he 
thought, they stood once more in the dimly 
@ighted aisle of the church, to be pronounced 
‘man and wife, but when the rite was over, and 
he turned to greet bis bride, his dream pre- 
@eonted to him instead, the thin, haggard fea- 

ttures of Miss Sephronia Hallowell, who, grimly 
-muiling at his surprise, melted slowly into 
view less air. 

He awoke, feeling somewhat relieved that 

this part of his dream was not verity. 

Singularly oppressed by some peculiarity in 

‘the air, for which he could not account, he 
arose and went to the window for the purpose 
of opening it. As he did so, he saw that the 
‘room was filled with faint, curling smoke. It 
‘was this which had hindered respiration. He 
returned to the hearth to examine if all were 
eight there. Itwas. Not an omber was dis- 
@laced; the logs had burned apart, but lay 
harmlessly smouldering side by side. Some- 
what alarmed, he saw conclusively that the 
emoke did not proceed thence. 

He rushed to the door leading from the 
kitchen, beneath which he fancied he saw the 
emoke issuing. As he flang it open, he was 
struck with horror to find that the little stair 
end entry were dense with it ; his eyes, his nos- 
@ils, his mouth were filled ; in that fraction of 
time he felt himself suffocating, and retreated 
burriedly to the kitchen. 

It was clear that fire existed somewhere in 
the building. But where, where? The light- 
house and the little cabin at its side were con- 
a@tructed of the most combustible materials. 
‘With a pang of dismay, as Abrenfeldt remem- 
‘ered this, he gave a great shout for assistance, 
and wrapping his head in the hearth rug, dart- 
od through the smoke towards the upper cham- 
bers. 

His cries, deadened though they were by the 
‘@paque air, aroused at last the family. One 
by one ite members came rushing from their 
‘rooms, terror and amazement stamped on every 
face. 

Feeling his way as best he could, Ahrenfeldt 
‘found at last the chamber of Rath and Sonora. 

“* Open!” he cried, knocking furiously at the 
door. 

There was no answer. 


He saw from beneath this door Iittle tongues 
of flame lapping brightly outward. 

Here then was the origin of the disaster. 

The door was locked. He shook it with 
anxious attempt. He shouted with all his might | 
to the two sisters of the awfulness of the im- | 
pending danger. But a silence like that of 
death reigned within the room. 

Exerting all his strength, bracing bimself 
powerful’y for the effort, be burst the inscoure 
fastenings. 

Still not a sound! not a sound ! 

He rushed towards the bed through the rising | 
flames, and dark, increasing smoke. Near it, | 
crouching upon the floor, was poor, crazed Sa- | 
phronia Hallowell, her black, restless eyes, | 
more restless now than ever, staring vacantly 
at bim with terrified apprehension. In ber 
hand she held a burning candle, with which it 
was cvident she had just ignited the bed 
clothing. | 

«It ben’t me,” she said, cowering from him 
like a whipped hound, “and you needn’t go to 
think you've kitched me at it. 
Mind that!" 

He did not answer her; he did not look 4 
second time at her white, frightened, renseless 


abandon, she sprang up and darted swiftly from | 
the room. j 

Ahrenfelét gazed wildly on the bed. Pale 
as death Sonora lay there, alone, rendered | 
insensible by the dense, heated atmosphere. 
He caught her in his arms, he clasped his wife 
in a strong embrace, and bore her as quickly as 
he was able, down the stairs and into the safe, | 
open air. 

It happened that Ruth, oa leaving the room 
of Father Lee a half hour before, had returned, 
mechanically, to her solitary walk in the little 
enclosure of the lighthouse. The sobs of the 
winds in the few pine trees around the dwell- 
ing, and the suvge of the breakers filled her 
soul with wild defiance of human sorrow. 
Buried in her refizctions, she knew nothing of 
what was transpiring within her home. She 
heard not the panic of alarm that hed spread 
itself through it. As she paced back and 
forth, with quick, impatient tread, her breast 
aglow with scornful pride, she beheld suddenly 
in the faint, sudden starlight, Philip Ahrenfeldt 
come out, and brush wildly past her, bearing 
in his arms and upon his bosom her sis- 
ter Sonora, fainting and unconscious.— 
Ruth’s eyes glittered; she drew herself insen- 
sibly erect, as, standing there alone, unseen, 
she heard Ahrenfeldt, while he hastily depo- 
sited Sonora on the ground, call upcn her pas- 
sionately, by many endearing words, to speak 
to him, giving her as he did so, in a flerce, 
frantic manner, the sacred name of “ wife.” 


Calm, cold, impassible, Ruth Hallowell saw 
and heard all this. She seemed turned to 
stone. She did not speak. She did not even 
weep. But doubt was for her thenceforth oter- 
nally ended. 

Her hands clenched themselves involuntarily 
tightly together. The blood sprang from the 
palm where her nails touched, and trickled, 
redly, over her wrists. In her heart burned, 
terribly silent, an overwhelming sense of 
wounded and insulted womanhood. 


At last, uttering a faint, smothored cry, she 
turned to enter the house, her brain rebelling 
against the torture of this sight. Her car 
deadened, as it had been to all sounds but 
those which had fallen upon It, heard now from 
within, for the first time, a tumult of feet and 
of horror-striecken voices. 

What was that which met hor eyes? 


Gray, hazy smoke issued through the open 
door from which Ahrenfeldt had just sppeared. 
As she approached the threshold, startled, alarm- 
ed, she beheld vivid flames about the upper win- 
dows, spreading—-spreading fearfully every in- 
stant. Scarcely pausing for reflection, or even 
for the perfect realization of this scene, she at- 
tempted wildly to pierce through the smoke— 
she endeavored to enter through the doorway. 
Gasping for the breath which the heat and steam 
seemed to suspend, she pressed vehemently 
onward with a bold, reckless disregard of life 
or death. 

*« Ruth,” she heard some one call, «Ruth! 
Come back !’’ 

It was Ahrenfeldt. 

* Come back,”’ he continued to shout, ‘‘come 
back !”” 

He followod her, he seized her by the dress 
and attempted to draw her ont into safoty. 


** It is too late,’”’ he said, «you must not go. 
The fire is spreading fast.’’ 
She shook off his touch with an involuntary 
shudder, and sprang daringly into the very 
wildest of this cloudy, suffocating scene, to- 
wards where the cries, the tumult arose. 
° * * e e 
The progress of the fire was very rapid. 
Despairing of saving anything, already the 
family was deserting the light, frail building. 
There was no time, no opportunity to preserve 
aught but life. 
From without came indistinct murmurs from 
a crowd of men, women and children, attract- 
ed by the far spreading light of the streaming 
flames. 
The wind was very high that night for the 
season of the year. The crackling blaze 
roared louder and flew faster with cach gust 
that swept over the cabin. Banners of vivid 
fire floated in awful triumph from the walls. 
Soon it became fearfully evident that no mor- 
tal hand could avert the threatened misfor- 
tune. 

Mechanically following the others as they 
quitted the house, Ruth now stood with them a 
little way from the burning ruin, drearily watch- 
ing the advancement of the flames which were 
creeping swiftly towards the tall, gaunt outline 
of the old lighthouse itself. 

One half hour before, sleep had reigned 
supreme within these fire-illuminated walls! 

A short distance apart, the venerable, white- 
headed keeper looked in dismay on the ap- 
proaching destruction of this cherished land- 
mark—this faithful companion of his age—this 
stern, old lighthouse. 

Near him, muttering and gibbering, crouch- 
ed the poor crazed woman, the author of this 
disaster. 

Suddenly there was a cry, a half stifled, but 
appalling cry. It came from Ahrenfeldt. The 
assembled multitude saw his blanched, quiver- 
ing features, and looking in the direction of his 
glaring eyes, beheld at one ef the upper win- 
dows, where the fire had not yet penetrated, 
the face and figure of a woman, making to them 
signals for assistance. 








It ben"t me. 


face. Langhing and thrieking with maniec ; 


«Good God! Senor, Sonera!” was all be 
said, as he dashed towards the bouse. 


And “Sonora, Sonera!” was the eche of 


horror ou every lip. They knew her well, 


those weather hardened wreckers, and shert as | 


had been her stay on the island, her bright, 
sunny face had beceme familiar aad beloved. 


A litth while befere she was among them, | 


faint and ii, but still safe. Why and how had she 





sought admittance again to the burning rain? 


In the excktement, the alarm, the danger, she 


| had glided away unnoticed. 


There went up a loud shout of horror, as baf- 


fled by the black smoke snd the eurling flames, 
Abronfeldt 
he hed endeavored to gain admittance. 
Ile glanced up at the window with an ex 
pression of blank hopelessness. 
« A ladder! bring a ladder!” 
There was none on the island. 
him this in 80 many han, pitiless words. 
« Save her, save her!” cried the old, trem- 
ling father. 


«: Save her!” cried, too, the agonized mother. | 


Ruth’s face was hidden on her father’s shoul- 


der. She looked up now, white as death. 


madly retreated froa the door where 


Nicholas told | 


ture of the reom of the poorest and scanticst | 
description. But the bare floors were scrupu-— 
lously clean, the simple pine table white as) 
snow, and the bed neatly exact in all its de- 
talis, 

Pasbieg aside her work, Rath rested ber 
throbbing head upon her hands. 

Te leok at her sho was but a shadow of her 
former self. It was evident from her manner, 
from the faint hectic en her cheeks, that she 
had in some way near'y made Life a wreck. 

Aad, indeed, it was sald teat Ruth Hallo. 
well was dyleg. she had grown so grave, 80 
severe of demeanor, 80 attenuated of figure, 80 
worn, 80 danated of expression. Ller eyes had 
an unnateral depth of celor, and from their 
sunken cavities gave fomh a larid lustre like 
those whieh are doomed soon to be closed to 
all sights besutiful or unlevely. er hands, 
her pallid bands, her white, slender neck, 
becoming each week more pallid, more slender, 


, seemed to add force to this tale—this g'oomy 
| tale that Ruth Hallowell was dying! 


«Tell her to leap *’ she said; « for the lore | 


of heaven tell her to leap! You cannot reach 
her to leap!” 

Ahrenfeldt advanced wildly as close to the 
steaming walls as be could. 


benediction over the grand burning chaos. 

Raising his voice, which was coarse and 
husky with terrible suspense, he sbrieked the 
one word : 

“Leap!” 

He saw Sonora, his wife, start forward. A 
gleam of sudden hope vibrated on her face. 
Then sbe shrank back. 


Was she? 

No! thank Heaven! Wounded had 
been, It is true, deeply, wofully wounded, but 
net mortallr—not mortally! Her girlishness 


she 


of heart, her freshness of feeling, and, for the 
her. In no other way can you save her. Tell 
| vanished—but pvinc? 


He outspread his | 
' arms. Ie looked like some wierd lunatic asking | 


«<I cannct—I dare not,’’ came fluttering down | 


to him in response. 

«Jump, jump! it is your only safety! I 
will catch you in my arms. For God’s sake, 
obey me!”’ 

The poor girl wrung her hands, and gazed 
alternately at the certain destruction behind 
her, and the uncertain, prospective one attend- 
ing this leap. 

‘«] dare not, I dare not!’’ 

Abrenfeldt gazed around him despuiringly. 
Already the walls wavered, tottered in dreadful 
warning. 

He aroused himself for one last effort. Still 
his arms were extended to intercept her fall. 

« Sonora,” he cried, witha voice of mingled 
agony and resolution, “ Sonora!’ 

Sonora’s bitter sobs were his only reply. 

«“ Leap!” he exclaimed again. 

« Leap, or it will be too late!” 

Her old, feeble father started forward. His 
gray hair floated about his head ; his shrivelled 
hands were uplifted like a prophet’s, unto 
Heaven, as most solemnly, most ewfully he 
cried, 

«Jump, Sonora, I command you! Jump 
now, this instant! Jump, or you shall die with 
a weight of disobedience upon your soul!’’ 

A shriek, a woman’s piercing shriek, rang 
out above the hissing flames, the fitful gusts 
of wind, and the partially restrained murmurs 
of the crowd. 

In another instant Sonora was in her hus- 
band’s arms. 

The distance she had sprung was not great. 
It was only hysterical fear had made her 
hesitate. 

She lay upon his breast now, safe, but sob- 
bing convulsively. He held her there as though 
he defied all the world to separate them. He 
looked proudly content. Every trace of his 
fearful anxiety had vanished. 

«IT did not—did not mean—to—to risk my 
life,’”? wept Sonora, piteously. ‘I went to find 
the—the paper—the certificate.” 

Ruth stood near enough to hear these 
brokenly uttered words. 

Nothing could have surpassed the softened 
compassionate splendor of her now humid 
eyes, the character of forgiving Christianity 
which her great beanty assumed, as, taking 
from her bosom the crumpled witness of her 
own dead, destroyed Hope, she gave it sud- 
denly into her pale, humiliated sister’s hands. 

Ahrenfeldt saw this action. Although nota 
word of explanation was uttered, he compre- 
hended all. He eluded Ruth’s passing glance, 
as one who dreaded because he deserved con- 
demnation. 

Like a pillar of fire the lighthouse now stood 
against the dark, majestic background of the 
night. The ghastly illumination extended for 
miles. But itd endure long. 

The eager assemmlage on the opposite shore, 
heard a loud, prolonged shout. At the 
same time, the blazing lighthouse, with its 
little adjoining cottage, fell, burning, to the 
ground. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


It was spring again. 

Soft gales blew over the re-awakening earth. 
The grass was green once more. Apple blos- 
soms sent wafts of fresh, delicious perfume 
through the moist air. An odor of struggling 
vegetation arose from the very sod. 

Nature had had a conflict, but had achieved 
the honored position of conqueror. 

In a small, dingy room in the outskirts of 
New York, sat a young girl, sewing. 

It was Ruth Hallowell. 

The dust, the dull routine, the irksomeness 
of city life had left their taint upon the rogal 
type of her features. 


She was no longer the reckless, unfettered 
country maiden, free to roam whither she would 
over her native shores. She was a quiet dweller 
in a great city, a faithful bat impatient laborer 
for her daily bread. 

Her small sphere chafed her prond spirit. 
Even the drudgery at Lighthouse Island was 
preferable to this circumscribed lot, and this 
stagnant slavery to that little imp of torture, 
that cause of faded cheeks, hollow eyes, and 
forlorn, fevered hearts—the needle! But still, 





time, her belief in future happiness, were 


For no living man should her strong, free 
spirit break. [ft Dent, it yielded to the touch 
of sorrow, but it would not break! No blow, 
however severe, conld attain such disastrous | 
consequence a3 this with Ruth ILallowell. 

“Rath!” 
the room. 

She looted up, rather listlessly. 

‘s What is it, mother?” 

‘(Father Lee has got back—ben’t 
giad ?”? 

« Very. 

«¢ Comin’. 
stairs ?”’ 

As the spoke, the door opened, and in he 
came. She sprung up joyfully to meet him. 

«« Success, at last, Ruth,’’ said the old man, 
cheerfully. ‘« The first instalment on Tus His- 
ToRY has been piid me this morning. And 
new better times are ia store for us.” 

“TI hope so,’’ said Ruth, smiling, ‘for 
this cannot endure any longer. Flesh and 
blood are not granite. But sit down, father. 
{must have a talk, like our old ones at the 
island. I have had a bright thought.”’ 

He took the seat she placed for him, amused 
at her careless, dreamy way, as she resumed 
her own, and bent her head thoughtfully upon 
her hands again. 

‘¢ Father, this life is killing me by inches. I 
cannot exist any longer. I will not sew another 
stitch.’’ 

‘s Really,’ said her mother, tartly, “ you 
don’t say so! Perhaps you would like to try 
starving instead.’’ 

‘s No,” said Ruth, gravely; “I have merely 
decided to work in a different way. to exert ry 
mind, instead of my body. Give me but an 
opportunity,’ she added, earnestly, ‘‘ and I 
WILL rise.”’ 

ss Well,” said Father Lee, “ go on. 
us your bright thoughts !”’ 

“Tt is this. I intend to become—an ac- 
tress.’’ 

‘sAn actress,” echoed 
horror elevating her hands. 

‘*©An actress,” cried Father Lee, in dis- 
may. 

«© Why not ?”’ demanded Ruth, smiling. ‘Is 
not anything better than slow starvation? Have 
I not the necessary talent, courage, phy- 
sique ?”? 

*¢ But the labor ?”’ quoth Father Lee. 

“The temptations?’”? added Mrs. 
well. 

*‘T can withstand the one and the other,” 
replied Ruth. ‘I do not accept this life be- 
cause I love it. But sewlI will not. Each 
day I stick away some portion of soul and body 
which I can never regain. I have reflected 
on the subject long and earnestly, and I have 
decided that whatever I do in the matter must 
be done at once. Listen, Father Lee, listen! 
You shall hear if I judge my powers arighbt.”’ 

She started up. Her mobile features took 
the wildly desperate character of the poet's 
« Julia,’”’ as she began the following, and with 
unstudied, appropriate gesture recited it before 
her wondering audience : 


said some one, cently, entering 


you | 


Wreere is he ?"’ 
Don’t you hear his feet on the | 


Tell 


her mother, in 


Hallo- 


‘Julia, Heed me! If this contract 

Thou hold’st me to, abide thou the result ! 

Answer to Heaven for what [ suffer '—act! 

Prepare thyself for such calamity 

To fall on me, and those whose evil stars 

Have linked them with me, as no past mishap, 

However rare, and marvellously sad, 

Can parallel! Lay thy account to live 

A smileless life, die an unpitied death— 

Abhorred, abandoned of thy kind—as one 

Who had the guarding of a young maid’s peace— 

Looked on, and saw her rashly peril it ;— 

And, when she owned her danger, and confessed 

Her fault, compelled her to complete her ruin! 

Be warned ! Beware how you abandon me 

To myself! I’m young, rash, inexperienced '— 
tempted 

By moat insufferable misery ! 

Bold, desperate and reckless! Thou hast age, 

Experience, wisdom and collectedness— 

Power, freedom—everytbing that I have not 

Yot want, as none e’er Wanted! Thou can’st save 
me, 

Thou ought’st! thou must! | I tell thee, at his fret 

I'L! fall a corse—ere mount his bridal bed ! 

fo choose betwixt my rescue and my grave : 

And quickly, too! The hour of sacrifice 

Is near! Anon the immolating priest 

Will summon me! Devise some speedy means 

To cheat the altar of its victim! Do it! 

Nor leave the act to me!’’ 


As she finished, Father Lee sighed deeply. 

«‘ Tell me, father,’’ said Ruth, simply, ‘ was 
that crude, rough, a sickly, puerile imitation 
of nature? Are there, do you think, any 
very monstrous obstacles between me and 
this path I desire to follow? I know it to bea. 
thorny one, but I do not look for roses.”’ 





‘¢ My child, any one who sees you, recog- | 
nizes at once your power as a beautiful and | 
gifted woman. I know you to be above the | 
weakness of personal vanity, or I should not, 
say this so freely. You will doubtless suc- | 


with a holy object, she labored on. If she felt ceed, for the single reason that minds consti- | 


repugnance she did not complain. If her soul tated like yours set failures at deflance. 


You , 


loathed its bondage, it was still endured. On read well and feetingly, but you have not, you | 
her own and the exertions of her brother | cannot have a jast coneeption of the difficulties, 

Nicholas, depended the well being of the the requisite study which acting, asa profes- 
family. Labor was a necessity which could not | sion, imposes upon {te votary. The scheme | 


be avoided. 


seoms to me eminently wild and impractica- 


She sat there, wearily enough then, bie.” 


sewing. 


Her surroundings were all characteristic of | to 


“T have debated upon it too long, father, not 
see and know all this. But I feel singuiarly 


her station. The ceiling was low, the furni-| brave. I have even the good fortune to have 
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| fess, one of the chief diflieulties. 


| Spruog from the lower classes of society, ape 


had offered to me an ergsgement which I con- 
sider it my duty to aocept.”’ 

‘‘An engagement!’’ cried the old man, in 
surprise. 
How did 
you procure it?” 

‘*Threugh the influence of Sonora’s hns 
band,’ replied Ruth, quietly. “I could not 
refuse a kindness in the same way that wo 
have all of us rejected more substanWal assist- 
ance."’ 

Her tone revealed that she hai grown c4l- 
lous on this subject, and her form of expression 
astrengtheoed the Idea. T’hilip Abrenfe'dt was 
now * Sonora’s husband.’’ 

. . . . 7 


Almost every one can recall the remembrance 
of a woman, who, for a few nights during the 
dazzled the theatre frequenters of 
New York by the unusual impression the crea- 
degree by 
her peculiar style of beauty, which was wierd 
lier de- 
tneations were said to be singularly attractive, 
from their aiaerence to nature. She 


yew 1S4-, 
ted, heightened to a memorable 
and startling in all its characteristics. 


close 
could depict magnificent triamph, gloating re 
or insensate fury, without its general 
Du- 


ring the ten or twelve nights of her engage- 


veoge, 
stage accompaniment of disgusting ra 
4 : piniment or ¢ 8ZUSTIDE rant. 


ment, her performances were dramatic alw ays, 
bat absurdly overdrawn, never. 

She had evidently stadied sane humanity for 
models, not madmen. 
It isapity she was s> alone io her original 


con‘eptions. Were we to conduct onrselves 


in our drawing-rooms as actors and actresses 
‘n Gnd ourselves 


located as lunatics in the State asylum. 


do in mimic life, we should so 


Old stagers envied this young girl her mar 
Her walk was like | 
trast of the royalty she personated—it had not | 


vellous self-possession. 


sumption with which men and women who are 


the tread of those, of whose superior position 
they koow little or nothing by experience. 

The critics were aghast at the innovations 
this young creature dared to make in the tra- 
ditional stage business. It was a theatrical re. 
volution. They buckled on pen-armor and 
waged a war against her. But she was firm. 
Her manager was not foolish enough to join the 
rebellion against her, because, nightly her sin- 
gular, spirit like face filled to overtiowing his 
gaping, rapacious coffers. Her share of all this 
was a mere pittance, but that was nothing. He 
fulfilled his original meagre terms with her, 
and he did not feel impelled to do more. 

Yes, the critics were aghast. They thought 
these unstilted representations an insult to their 
understandings. Why, her acting was no more 
acting than was the deportment of their wives 
and daughters, every evening in their private 
parlors! 

They were right. It was not acting. It was 
nature. But the Hydra-headed Press at last 
acknowledged itself conquered. One by one, 
these satisfied critics wrought themselves into 
enthusiasm over this calm, unknowa woman. 

Applause greeted ber nightly. The hisses 
diminished into nonentity. 

And Ruth Hallowell was successful. 


As abruptly and unheralded as she had ap- 
peared, so this young actress returned to re. 
tirement. No one knew wherefore. The en. 
gagement terminated, she sank into the obscu- 
rity from which she had emerged. 

Many were the conjectures, the inquiries, the 
loud complaints of disappointment, which fol- 
lowed her to her retreat. The public was not 
to be defrauded of its ruling favorite. But it 
was. 

The night the engagement ended, looking 
dazz'ingly lovely in the robe of the coquettish 
shrew, * Juliana,” in which she had jast quit- 
ted the theatre, Ruth entered wearily the room 
in which her family sat sleepily awaiting her 
arrival. She threw herself into the first chair 
which presented itself. 

“IT have done with this forever,” she said; 
“the cup is very sweet—the draught exhila- 
rates, but it bewilders too. And at the bottom 
are the diegs—bitter, more bitter than gall. 
No truly noble woman will become an actress, 
or remain such on discovering her mistake. 
I will not. I dash the cup away. I have done 
with it. I shall go back gladly to sowing 
again. Perhaps, some day, Heaven helping 
me, I shall, after all, reach the sphere where 
my place belongs.’’ 

And, bravely, back to her sewing she went. 

From that time all traces of dejection faded 
from her eye and brow. The experiment had 
been beneficial to her spiritual nature, giving 
her an impetus towards better things, and 
awakening her effectually from apathy. 

Not at once, but gradually, the world pros- 
pered with Ruth Hallowell. 

Her health re-established itself. Rallying, 
she entered the most blessed period of her life. 
The past became nothing to her; she ceased, 
even, to regret it. Ite discipline had been 
useful: She grew to regard sorrow as a holy 
means of human purification. 


Notwithstanding broken friendships, can- 
celled affuctions at first carry with them a 
sting as penetrating as their unspotted faith 
was divine, the lapse of years brings an un- 
speakable calm, which only through some such 
great trial is, in its perfection, attainable. With- 
out grief many of us wonld pass through life 
with numb, unawakened, unrealizing spirits ;— 
with it we conquer a mellow, stilled existence ; 
our own bygone miseries teaching us a hea- 
venly sympathy for those of others. And this 
was the lot of Ruth Hallowell. To walk through 
a sea of fire, pierced on either side by flerce- 
tongued flames, and attain at last, healed into 
divine peace, a blooming, fragrant shore be- 
yond, divided as it were forever from the old 
life, this was her destiny. 

By degrees her purely womanly ambition 
earned her a position among the good and 
noble. She worked her way, patiently, up to it. 


Then it was that she was happy, not pas- 
sively, carelessly happy, but truly so. Her 
spirit resumed its old elasticity her beauty 
blossomed again into summer perfection. §So- 
ciety became charmed with Ruth Hallowell, 
and she was successful in it always. The fine- 
ness and subtlety of her intellect, the sweet- 
ness and power of her conversation, and the 
delicate temper of her wit, which never de- 
scended to the degradation of sarcasm, made 
her sought and beloved by all culttvated minds. 

A Christian soul thenceforth illumined the 


“ You have conquered, then, I con-_ 


| view to look into affairs. 





moet minute actions of her life, which, al- 





thongh by no means a perfect one, she ondes- 


| vored to render so, by dedicating it, as long as 


it endured, to the service of others. 

Years afterwards, when there arose in the 
world’s midst a daring woman, carving Fame for 
herself in hearts, ag well as in memories, men 
gazed and wendered— wondered that with such 
purity of character, she should mistake berself 
so far as to seek Fame. 

But it was nof sought! 

Another immortal Florence Nightingale, it 
came to her asa blessing from beaven, unan- 
nounced and undesired, 

Ruth was proud of this reeognition when she 
saw thet {t brought, universally, the apprecia- 
tive homage of souls with aspirations like her 
own. Scarcely any one would have known ia 
this brilliant, radiant creature, the daughter of 
Jobn Hallowell, the keeper of the lighthouse. 

Some there who demanded coldiy, 
what was the original incentive 
things. And, from 
laurels, she answered always with the same 
frank, courageous words: 

« An unworthy affection.’ 


were 
to all these 
beneath 


serenely, ber 


Thus wherever this woman passed, she lefta 
train of mellow glory, ike that in the wake of 
& falling star. Tus Exp. 


Hover —A 


whose nate is as fami- 


Tus Assers or A MeRCANTILE 
commission merchant, 
liar o1 


” 


Buffalo ‘Change as household words, 
yr never ‘dry up 


{1 hun if 
utder any condition of things, a fow- years 

to Dswego, and, bode 
publicly announced, his © suspended.” An 
eastern banker, whose institution was among 


and whose wit an 


since went as has 


his largest creditors, paid him a visit witha 
After the usual saln- 
tations and greetings due to politeness, a col- 
loquy something like the following is said to 


| toat ridicu'ous swagger of vain, pompous as- | have occurred : 


« Well, Mr. - 
suspended.”’ 

« That is so, I believe, sir.” 

‘Yes; well, as our bank is the largest cre- 


—, I understand you have 


ditor, we should like to know what shape the 4 


affair is likely to take ”’ 
« Certainly, sir.”’ 
«« What is your indebtedness ?”” 
«« Well, sir, as near as I can get at it, I owe_ 
about $450,000.”’ 


This was aposer. Things began to look a@ 


\ 


little blue. 

‘‘ Have assets, I suppose ?”’ 

« Certainly ; plenty of assets.”’ 

« Well, to what amount, and in what do they 
consist ?”” 

« Well, sir, I value my assets to an amount 
greater than my indebtedness, and they consist 
of a wife and four fat babies, worth to me more 
than $100,000 each.”’ 


The banker looked astonished, while the 


merchant proceeded to whistle the air of «« Poor} 
Uncle Ned;” keeping time to the music with] 
his fingers, on a desk which had kept a history 
of his rise and fall in trade. 


Tax Euprror Faancrs.—A tailor at Vienna} 
came to the Emperor on one of his publig days, 
and laid a complaint against one of the highest 
nobility—a Schwartzenburg—that he had ruined 
the character of his daughter. ‘ What has he 
done ?”’ asked tee Emperor. ‘ Oh,’’ replied the 
plaintiff, «I own he has no acquaintance with 
her, but every dsy he rides down the street anc 
kisses his hand to her, which has comprom 
her reputation very much, and impedes 
marriagé.’”” The Emperor sent for the not 
gallant, and notwithstanding it was proved i 
he had never exchanged a word with the gir 
ordered him to pay her a compensation of 2 000 
florins. He might have resisted, but as he fein 
it might make bim in bad odor at court, Bi 
paid the money. 








| Useful Receipts. 





Bev Beas.—The weed well known as 
‘water pepper” or ‘smart weed,” ( 
gonum hydropiper,) which may now be 
in abundance along ditches, roads, lanes 
bara-yards, is a destroyer of the bed-bug- 
strong decoction is made of the herb, and 
places infested with the insect well w. 
with it. The plant may also with much 
vantage be stuffed In the cracks and cornam 
of the room. x 

To Save Toors, &c., rrom Rustine.—T 
following is an exceedingly sfinple, cheap 
effective preparation, one available to all, 
will at least save all metals from loss by rust. % 

Take about three pounds of lard vt 
pound of resin. Molt them togetheg fn 
or kettle and rub over all iron or steel surfkces! 
in danger of being rusted. Itcan be put 
with a brush or plece of cloth, aad 
is applied it most effectually keeps air 
moisture away, and of course prevents . 
When knives and forks, or other hou 
articles, liable to become rusted or 
are to be laid away, rud them over with yt 
mixture, and they will ceme out bright and 
clean even years afterwards. The : 
may be se thin as not to be poreeived, 
it will still be effectual. Let every one 
a dish of this preparation on hand. 
does not spoil of ttself it may be kept 
mixed for months or years. Mem. F 
lard, containing no salt, should be used. 
Resin is a chesp article, and may be obt. 
almost anywhere for four to six cents 
pound.— American Agriculturist. a 

Tomato Wivs.—Select and mash wel ae 
fruit; press out the juice; add 1 pint of 
and 1 pound sugar to each quart of 
Set away in a partially filled vessel to f 
similarly to grape wine. After fermenti 
sufficiently put in tight kegs and keep i 
ceol dry cellar until Spring, when it rats 
carefully drawn off and bottled, adding a s 
piece of root ginger to each bottle. 
opened for use a brisk effervescence 
place, and to one skilled, even in grape 
it is difficult to distinguish its origin. & 

Gasex Corn Saur.—Take a dozen or aior 
ears of corn and pass them gently overi ss 
common jack-plane, until the bulle-@@ 
reached. Then serepe the cobs with the 
of a knife, to remove the adhering parts; 
put the shaved corn into a kettle cc 
four times its bulk of beiling water. 
little salt, and stir the whole until 
Keep it boiling three or feur hours 
siow fire. Let this be eaten with 
milk, and it will prove a dish that 
fastidious gannot fail to relish. — 
Agriculiurist. 
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ZERUTES. 


BY THOMAS FE. HICKEY 


Bere tes is a man of etone, 
He tives but for himeelf alone ; 
No wife's endearments soothe his cares, 
Nor sweet small footsteps on the stairs ; 
Nephew or niece be hates the name, 
No place in hall or heart for them ; 
For no one in the world care he, 
And yet be fain beloved woud be. 


Grave views of life Zerotes takes, 
fie shuns al) holidays and wakes ; 
A merry laugh provokes his frown, 
He sternly puts all nonsense down. 
W hen tbrough the village runs the jest, 
He stands unmoved amidst tbe rest 
A ¥ill-joy bated much Is he, 
Yet fain Zerotes loved would be 


Of noble, thoughtful, generous, bold, 
Zerotes lists not to be told 
Teli bim of those who do amiss, 
And suffer fort, you give him bliss 
Speak of the rex kiess and abeurd 
He echoes each detractive word 

No gentle commentator he, 

And yet he fain beloved would be 


Cold, timid, buttoned up, and grim, 
Few e'er ba n obliged to him ; 
Vet while 
ile talks of 
U agrateful, ¥% may well believe, 
PF or favors that they ne'er receive— 


# #0 little good, 
® Ingratitude- 


Yet through a misanthrope is he, 
Zerotes fain beloved would be 


Self-love, ob, what a witch thou art, 
W hat tricks thou playest with the heat 
To keep this wisest of mankind 
To one small plece of wisdom blind; 
In cheerless life. day after day 
To meke him waste himself away, 
Seeing not what a child can see, 
The unloving ne'er beloved caa be ! 


ATURKISH COLRT OF JUSTICE, 


The pacha rose as by a great effort to his 
feet, being assisted so to do by two nefers,* 
who each put a band beneath bis shoukders — 
Having gently lifted him to stand upon his 
feet, with as much care as though be had been 
@ chandelier or a German doll, they placed one 
hand beneath his elbows, whilst with the other 
they held up hisrobes. He leaned upon them, 
panting and tottering, as if crushed beneath 
the weight of the dignities he sustained, as is 
usual with all great persons on occasions of 
state in the east. 

Slowly and stately the nefers placed him to 
sit upon the yielding cushions of the divan at 
the upper end of the Hall of Audience. Tho 
crowd of applicants, who steod with their 
hands meekly folded upon their bosom, just 
within the doorway, spread the palms of their 
hands upwards, and prostrated themselves ti)! 
their forehead touched the earth. The officers 
who kept guard over the door, pressed forth to 
meke their obcisance by kissing the hem of 
the pacha’s robe’; but the pacha, with a conde- 
scension which brought out a burst of applause, 
prevented them from doing so, and offered them 
his band. Each one took the proffered and dis- 
tinguished boon, steoped forward and placed 
it for a moment upon his head. 

“Lah il’lah el il Allah! Muhammed il 
resoul Al’lah! (There is no God but God; 
and Muhammed is the prophet of God !)*’ cried 
Latija, the secretary of the court. «“ Al’lah 
shekier! (Praise be to God!) all the earth is 

& eome for justice to this its asylum in the pre- 

p Sence of the Shadow of the Padishah! Let all 
who want justice now ask, and they shall have 
the gift!” 

As he finished the words, an elderly Turk 
deteched himself from the crowd, and walking 
rapidly across the hall, tit! he reached the open 

> @pace in the centre, he flung himself upon his 
» knees and murmured : 

im, « Justice! justice! justice !’”’ 

The secretary spread the parchment upon 
knee, dipped the calam (pen) in the bottle 
his girdle, and thus held himself in readi 

to obey any commands of the Mirror of 
ustice who was svated in the divan above 


ey 


® Who calls for justice? 
1? said the pacha. 
= «May the life of my lord bo like bis power, 
Gawithout end, and his shadow never be less!’ 
meGried the applicant. «The fsme of my lord 
rt reached even to the portals of El! Masr,} 
» 
ww and the light of bis penetration discovers things 
hidden in the darkness of midnight. Therefore 
‘am I come, I, Suleiman, the essence-merchant 
Am the Divan Yuli (Divan Street) of the Tehar- 
shi, to invoke the judgment of the Retiection 
“of the Padishah upon that Ibn Sheitan,; Kafoor, 
the bid@k slave who keeps my counter in my 
tabsence.”’ 
sd ; and you sball have what is right 
4 for am I not here even as in the stead of the 
Pe ‘adishah, the Sun of Justice and the Shadow 
‘of of the Universe ?’’ said the pacha. 
* Taibin! taibin!’’ (Excellent! excellent,) 
said the satellite near; and a low murmur of 
. approbation run through tre court. 
# My lord the pacha doubtless has heard the 
_Afamie of Suleiman, the maker of the imperial 
essences. I have made the properties of scents 
my stody, until I defy all the competition of 
_ the Tsharshi ; and the science of the Franks is 
5 bat an atom in the beams of my knowledge of 
Rall precious perfumes. A few weeks ago, my 
» 4 Jord’s servant, after a bundred costly experi- 
-ments, invented a new esseace, whose excel- 
ence exceeded that of all other essences un- 
3 der Heaven if put together. A simp breath 


£ 


phi 
ri Speak !—we lis- 
& 


to pave the way from hence to Kehaba® with | 
gold; for this precious perfume would have | 
been welcome to every harem under the sun, | 
and even to the houris in paradise !’’ 

“Kefoor, stand forth!’’ pronounced the 
pacha in a voice of authority. An officer led 
the shrinking Numidian to the centre of the 
room, and there left him. The negro dashed 
himself to the earth, and clasping his hacds, 
cried piteously for mercy. 

“Give him the bastinedo,’’ was the reply; 
and the skricking slave was led to a distant 
part of the hall, aod there, in right of the pa- 
cha, the preparations for the punishment were 
made. The feet were bared, the ankles ti: d to 
a wooden rod; two men held the ends, one on 
each side. With the disergaged right hand, 
each took a thong, and commence alternately 
striking a blow. The screams of the black 
were terrible: he rolled his cyes in aguny, he 
pawed the floor, he bit the ground. The in- 
fliction was continued without mercy, till the 
pacha was pleased to pronounce the emphatic 
¢ Themum!”’ (enough). The 
then released, and allowed to crawl home as he 
could. 

*¢ Now who else would Lave justice ?”’ asked 


sufferer was 


the secretary. 

An aged Jew advanc d to the middle of the 
hall, and throwing himself upon his knees, with 
one of the lowliest salams of tte east, began 
his complaint. 

«I come to the Glory of the Truth for help, | 
and shall I ask aid of the all powerful pacha 
who is as the breath in the nostrils of his sleve, 
in vain? My Jord, soon after the Bairam, I 
targaine’! with this fil hy Greek, Angiolo—”’ 

‘*Angiolo, stand forth!’’ interrarted the 
pacha. It was done, and the Israclite pro 
ceeded. 

‘‘] bargained with him, oh, Rose of Justice ! | 
to let him become the possessor of two bundles | 
of my finest bokshast for—”’ 

«« TIad you paid me the duty on them!” asked | 
the pacha. | 

« My lord’s wisdom is wonterfal!’’ cried the 
Jew. “He thinks all things, snd all secrets 
are plain in his sight, like the heavens at noon- 
day! Who can hide aught from the Favorite 
of the Padiahah? By the bones of Abraham, 
my great ancestor, should I net be witless as a 
dog, if I sought to do so, when my lord knows 
all things, and his servant is less than a slave 
in his sight ?’’ 

The pacha solemnly nodded his head ina | 
slight approbation, as if the Jew were hardly 
worthy of his august notice; and a fresh mur- 
mur of “Taibin! taibin!’? ran throvgh the 
apartment, to the great encouragement of You- 
souff, the silver-bearded Jew. 

“JT teok them to the custom-house,’’ re- 
sumed he; “but Namik, to whom I always 
pay the tax, was absent. I drew the attention 
of his secretary to the two bundles of bokshas, 
and said that as I had an immediate purchaser 
for them, I would take them away, and return 
with the money at my leisure.’’ 

“You did sell them, then, before you paid 
the tax? Did I not understand you aright?” 
asked the pacha. 

« My lord, it is even as you say,’’ responded 
the Jew. 

‘« Latija,”’ said the pacha to the secretary, 
“write that Yousouff, the Jew, is to pay an 
avania of one husdred piasters for defrauding 
the revenue, and that he is to forfeit his two 
bund'es of bokshas also to the state. Write 
also, that Angiolo, the Greek, is to pay his 
avéenia of fifty piasters for purchasing two bun- 
dies of bokshas of Yousouff, the Jew, knowing 
the same to have cheated the revenue of the 
Sublime Empire. Now, Hebrew, we listen!”’ 

But the poor Jew now was speechless with 
vexation; and the whole court, which a mo- 
ment before exulted in his applause of the 
pacha, now resounded with a titter of delight at 
his ill-luck. 

« Where did you srll them, infidel ?’”’ asked 
the pacha. 

‘The bargain was made in the bazaar,’’ re- 
plied the unhappy You:-ouff, wringing his hands 
as though he were ruined for ever. 

« Latija,”’ continued the pacha to the secre- 
tary, “ Yousouff, the Jew, is fined fifty piasters 
for selling bokshas within the city. Hebrew, 
your cause is done ?”’ 

« It is done, my lord.’’ 

«« Latija,” said the pacha, “ write, Yousouff, 
the Jew, isto pay ao avania of one bundred 
pilasters for troubling the divan with a cause for 
which there was no grounds. Hebrew, your 
case is dismissed.” 

A burst of applause followed this last dis- 
play of wisdom by the Sun of Truth, amidst 
which the discomfitted Jew found his way out , 
of court as well as he could. 

An officer now led one of those o)d women 
who travel with bouquets, charms and essences 
for sale before the divan. The official bowed 
himself to the earth. 

« What complaints have you, Ssider,’’ asked 
the pacha, ‘against this woman ?”’ 

«« None, my lord,”’ said she, “‘ none !”’ 

« My lord,”’ said the official, “ this is Zeinip 
Hanoum, who has beenseveral times before you 
for her misdeeds.”’ 

« Astafa Al lah! (God be praised !)”’ cried 
the pacha, «‘I find all of you ready enough to 
talk of others’ deeds, but, Mashal’iah! there are 
few among you dare speak of his own! What 
have you done, Zeinip?”’ 

«“ Nought, Effendimon,”’ (my master, ) repli- 
ed she. “Some daughter of a kama! has of 
late i used certain missives to the harem 
of Saraf Pacha.”’ 





of it, my lord, was like en entranc) into para- 

* dise; and but to uncover the flacon of gilded | 

ivory in which this surpassing concoction was 

> eontained, gave its possessor a joy as if he had 

& converted the whole race of infidels to the faith | 
© of the true believers. This eon of a burnt 

father, my lord, stole the box in which the | 

essence was contained from the drawer wherein | 

I had deposited it for safety, and took it to one | 

| of the cunning Franks, who, helped by Sheitan, | 

found out the nature of those perfumes of | 


j 


«‘ Did you do it ?”” 

«J? not I!” responded Zeinip. « Not that 
I have not in my day done such works for the 
young sikdam of the city. I have sold in the 
best harems toys whereon words of passion 
were inscribed in gold-dust upon the leaves of 
roses. I have—”’ | 

«« Mashal’lab ! she tells a tale to which it is a | 
shame to listen!’’ said the pacha. “Do we | 
not talk of woman ?—and that is bosh,’’ (no- 
thing.) 
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THE FORT AT AGRA. 








are traced with gentle words; and I have ca- 
lams whose language, if they be used discreetly, 
shall be softer thantte breath of the rose; I 
have bouquets to protect from the evil eye; I 
have charms and rings, and amulets and spells. 
I have one in particular that I will show you, 
Effendimon: itisin the form of a box, con- 
taining both essences and phikers, and at the 
bottom is a spell by which, if the box be left 
uncovered at the fountain fur one night the de- 
cline of the moon, on the morrow one hundred 
piasters will be found at the bottom.’’ 

‘‘Inshal’lah, your secret is well worth the 
learning, Zeinip,”’ said the pacha, 

‘- My secret I cannot give—the box I can,” 
returned Zeinip, handing it up. 

‘- Latija,’’ said the pacha, as he received the 
spell, ‘‘ write: Saider, the officer, is fined fifty 
piasters for making a false charge against a 
good Moslem.”’ 

This senterce being duly recorded, the Sun | 
of Justice was prepared to lift up the light of | 
his countenance upon some new suitor. One | 
qaick'y came. A young w man, whose dress 
and manners evidently betokened thet she be- 
longed to the first rank of Osmanli society, was 
led in by a superior oflicer from one of the | 
private apartments beyond the hall. There she 
had been staying till an opportunity for stating 
ber cause arrived, for she was of too high a 
class to ming!e with the inditcriminate throng 
at the door. 

*‘ Hloly prophet !’’ muttered the pacha to the 
cadi in an under-tons, ** bat the young houri, 
atter the old one, is like a sight of the seventh 
heaven! Has she coma to complain of her 
last purchase in the Tstarshi, or to ask for a 
fitting maintenance from her husband? Bosh 
der! (No matter.) Bask ahloum!’’ (We shall 
see.) 

Again the pscha looked with furtive and 
covered gaze upon the fair young creature be- 
fore him. His face moved not a muscle, but 
yet, with Turk-like secrecy, his eyes watched 
every motion of the picture. She was young, 
aud very pretiy, as the wives of those Osmanlis, 
whose station gives them power to choose, 
usually are. Her large dark eyes flashed with 
that brilliance which so fascinates one in the 
Turkish female; although to any man whose 
sympathies are at all right, it is painful to 
know, that to produce this strange brightness, 
she uses artificial and pernicious means—the 
poisonous essence of belladonna. The cheek 
was pale and pure, and though so jealously 
hidden beneath the misty folds of her yashmak, 
you could easily see the beauty of every fea- 
ture, and even the pink spotin the centre of each 
cheek. The long sleeves of her feridje (cloak) 
had fallen back, thus reveating her arms, which 
were delicately moulded, and stainless as newly 
scwptured marble. A wreath of pearls and 
flower-sprays, confined part of her hair behird; 
but much of it had been suffered to break free, 
and the long dark curls falling around her 
shoulders, formed a picturesque contrast to the 
pale loveliness of her complexion. A pretty 
little foot, incased in its embroidered slipper, 
just peeped out from under the folds of her 
large flowing shalwar (pantaloon) of pale yel- 
low and violet silk. 

She was of the highest rank, as has been 
said; and I noticed that she began her petition 
very differently from any who had preceded 
her. She pronounced a dignified « Salam 
Aleikoum !”? (Peace be with you) to the pacha, 
and then commenced her recital—while she 
held up tha forefinger of her right hand in @ 
gesture of pretty command, and emphasizing 
any sentence of special import by slowly 
moving it. 

‘- My lord, the pacha,” began she, “I claim 
the protection of your authority against my 
husband. J-—” 








her away to the house of my friend, Selima 
Hanoum, but he found her out, and brought 
her back !’” 

«Why did you not show him the bottom of | 
your slipper ?’’ asked the pacha, much moved | 
at this injustice to the young wife. 

“I did, my lord,” replied the Hanoum; 
“and once I was minded to apply it to his 
ears, but I refrained !’’ 

‘‘Guael, guzel!” ¢Very good, very good), 
replied the pacha. ‘The cause must indeed 
be serious when a wife can be suffered to apply 





her slipper to the ears of her husband! By | 
your patience, I know that you sre in the right 
—for such can always keep their temper. I 
will send a soript to your husband,”’ pursued the 
pecha, as he saw the Hanoum taking out a well- 
filled purse. ‘No wife shall be unjustly 


| troubled by her husband’s fancies whilst the 


Favorite of the Padishah sits in judgment | 
here !”” 

Toe purse was handed to the secretary, who | 
in turn handed it to the pacha. 

‘-I know not what the costs are,’’ said the 
arch young Hanoum; «but I require no de- | 
ductions from my gift. If any remains, let it | 
@) to the secretary, or any one else in court 
who may choose it!’’ 

The Hanoum made a dignified salam—the 
pacha graciously returned it—and then she 
paseed out of court. This oase disposed of, 
the pacha declared that he was so much fatigued 
with tha duties of his office, that he really 
could sit in the divan no longer. The cadi 
therefore took his place. Slowly and solemnly 
as he had been led there, the nefers now sup- 
ported Alsan from the Hall of Audience. We 
fuUowed, perfectly satisfied with our Day at the 
Divan. 


Cuevearvt’s Tuworyr or THE- Prroary 
CoLors.—To understand the law of colors, it 
is necessary to know the composition of light ; 
Newton was the first person who gave to the 
world any statement relative to the compo- 
nents of bght, which he said consisted of 
seven colors—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo and violet. It is now distioctly proved 
that four of tsose seven colors of the speetram 
are the result of the combinations of the three 
colors now koown as the primitive colors—viz. 
red, blue and yellow. Thus blue and red com- 
bined produce purple or indigo; blue end 
yellow, green; while red and yellow produce 
orange; these fuote being known, it is easy to 
prove that there are not seven, but three pri- 
mitive, and four secondary, called complemen- 
tary colors. Several proofs can be given that 
light is composed of three colors only. One of 
the most simple consists in placing pieces of 
blue, red, and yellow papers on a circular diso, 
and rotating it rapidly; the effect to the eye 
being to produce a disc of white light. If, 
therefore, the eye can be deceived so readily 
while the disc travels at so slow a rate, what 
must necessarily be the case when it is remem- 
bered that light proceeds at the rate of 190 000 
miles per second? The rapidity with which 
light travels is such that the eye is not able to 
perceive either the blue, red, or yellow, the 
nerves of the retina not being, sensitive enough 
to receive and convey successively to the mind 
the three or seven colors of which the light is 
composed. 





A Cusar Snow.—Within a stone’s throw of 
my father’s house in old Ashtabula, lived a 
queer old puritan ycleped Deacon Daniel B., a 
worthy man and a Christian (as the times went) 
althoagh his style of preaching was peculiar to 
himseif, and unlike anything laid down in 
books. At a protracted meeting, the good 
people were much scandalized to find that a 


SHAKSPEARE’S INJUSTICE TO 
MR. AND MRS. MACBETH. 


Shakspeare committed against Macbeth the 
sin of Scott agai-st Balfour of Burley, and 
others. Macbeth’s existence and power carry 
us back into very dim regions of history; but 
any facts, or even traditions, known of him tell 
to the man’s advantage, with the oxception of 
Shakspeare’s drama, which may have been 
founded upon tradition. 

As for Lady Macbeth, she is Jezebeled and 
covered with scandal shamefulty, without any 
ground for doing it whatever. There was a 
Mrs. or Lady Macbeth, but she was probably a 
woman of a meek spirit, somewhat annoyed at 
the interest taken and the time spent by her 
husband on public affairs, when he should have 
been engaged in planting cabbages and greens, 
giving receipts for their rents, which were al- 


| ways paid in live stock in her time, and super- 


intending their flocks and herds. We do not 


| believe for a moment that this estimable and 


rather neglected wife and mother ever stabbed 
anybody, or cut any throat whatever, unless 
she had helped to ki a sheep, when friends in 
unusual numbers invited themselves to dine at 
the castle or peel. If King Duncan had been 
a fat hen he might have died by her fair hands, 
but that not being the case, we have no hestita- 
tion in supposing that a lady, who was an his- 
torical character, and became, by her husband’s 
intermeddling in state affairs, a great character, 
was grossly maligoed and misrepresented by 
Mr. William Shakespeare. 

We only know of Macbeth that, during his 
rule, the country enjoyed cheap corn in con- 
sequence of good crops; from which it may 
be inferred that he was a good ruier, who pre- 
vented many of the outrages common to the 
land, with other lands, at that time, and which 
prevented farmers from ploughing and sowing, 
because they could not tell who might reap. 


PROVIDENCE. 


«« What a strange Providence, that a mother 
should be taken in the midst of life from her chil- 
dren!’’ Was it Providence? No! Providence 
had assigned her threescore years and ten; a 
term long enough to rear her ohildren, and to 
see her chikiren’s children; bat she did not 
obey the laws on which life depends, and, of 
course, she lost it. <A father, too, is cut off in 
the midst of his days. He is a useful and dis- 
tinguished citizen, and eminent in his profes 
sion. A general buzz arises on every side, 
«¢ What a striking Providence !’? This man has 
been in the habit of studying half of the night; 
of passing bis days in his office or in the courts; 
of eating luxurious dinners, and drinking vari- 
ous kinds of wine. He has every day violated 
the laws on which health depends. Did Provi- 
dence cut him off? The evil rarely ends here. 
The diseases of the father are often transmit- 
ted; and a feeble mother rarely leaves behind 
her vigorous children. It has been customary 
in seme of our cities for young ladies to walk 
in thin shoes and delicate stockings in mid- 
winter. A healthy blooming young girl thus 
dressed in violation of heaven’s laws, paid the 
prnaity—a checked circulation, colds, fever, 
and death. “ What a sad Providence!” ex. 
claimed her friends. Was it Providence, or her 
own folly? Look at the mass of diseases that 
are incurred by intemperance in eating and 
drinking, in study or business; by neglect of 
exercise, cleanliness, and pure air; by indis- 
creet dressing, tight lacing, &c.; and all is 
quietly imputed to Providence. Is there not 
impiety as well as ignorance in this? Were 
the physical laws strictly observed, from gene- 
ration to generation, there would be an end to 








menagerie had encamped in the same neigh- 
borhood, and was “drawing big sudiences,” 


the frightful diseases that cut life short, and of 
| the Jong list of maladies that make life a tor- 


“Insnal'lah,”” interrupted the pacha, “®! from among the worshippers, and smong the | n+ or a trial. It is the opinion of those who 


(idiocy) or of scaradam (cruelty). He is ber} 


family. Amid the general lamentation the 
Deacon arose and comforted them as fol- 


| woman has no right to dispute the wishes of | delinquents several members of the Deacon’s | best understand the physical system, that this 
| her hus>and, unless it be a case of deranitig | 


wonderful machine, the body, this “goodly 


—— 


THE FORT AT AGRA. 


[Sez Enonavina.] 





Our readers will remember after the battle 
before Agra the Europeans retired into the fort, 
| when the sepoys proceeded to release all the 
, prisoners confined within the jail, and, aided 
_ by them, plundered and set fire to the European 
_cantonments. An officer, writiag from the fort, 
| gives a melancholy account of the then condi- 
| tion of the 7,000 people who had there taken 
| refage. He says that the first few days after 
| the fight were days of true misery, discomfort, 
filth, and starvation. But confidence was soon 
_ restored, and greater comfort began to prevail. 
Trey feared no enemy, and were contriving the 
means of defence and supplies for many months. 
He states that he is located with his wife aod 
cbild ina miserable archway forming part of a 
| grest square in the fort, in a space separated 
| from their neighbors by a thin partition of grass 
| matting. It is about ten feet by seven, and 
contained their all, consisting of two small tia 
boxes and a wooden one with clothes, two little 
| tables on cross legs, two brass basins, cooking 
vessels, wood and charcoal, such food as they 
ean get, water jars, his gup, and a bed, the pro- 
perty of Government. Another officer, writing 
in a more lively strain, speaks of the appear- 
ance of the interior as being very amusing. 
The stree’s,’’ he says, are all named. « We 
have Regent, Oxford, Quadrant, Burlington, 
and Lowther Arcade. Ours is Trafalgar 
Square, Nos. 48 and 49,” 

The fort of Agra, which contains the Palace 
of Akbar, and the celebrated Motee Musjoed 
or Pearl Mosque, is one of the grandest struc- 
tures of the kind in Irdia, It is about a mile 
and a half in circuit, and its stately embrasured 
battlements of red sandstone are seventy feet in 
height. Nothing can be more imposing than 
the view of this immense mass of masonry, 
rising high above the buildings of the modern 
city, and almost overtopping the domes of the 
Jumma Masjeed (Sunday mosque), which 
stands without its gates. Its appearance, 
nevertheless, is very deceptive with regard to 
its strength, for the walls, impregna>le as they 
look, are mere shells, and would not stand a 
single day's cannonading. 

A drawbridge, crossing a deep moat which 
surrounds the fort, conducts to a massive gate- 
way, and up a paved ascent to the inner en- 
trance, This consists of two octagonal towers 
of red sandstone, inlaid with ornamental de- 
signs In white marble. The passage between 
them is covered by two domes, which seem to 
rise from accretions of prismatic stalactites, as 
in the domes of the Moorish Albambra. This 
elegant portal, however, instead of opening 
upon a serics of palatial courts, leads to a waste 
of barren mounds covered with withered grass. 
But over the blank red walls in front, three 
marble domes, glittering in the sunshine, may 
be noticed; and still further, are to be seen the 
golden pinnacles of Akbar’s palace. 

Without a ground-plan it would be difficult 
to describe in detail ite many courts, its sepa- 
rate masses of bufldings, and its detached pa- 
vill »ns—which combine to form a /abyrinth, so 
full of dazzling architectural effects, that it is 
almost impossible to keep the clue. 

The substructions of the palace are of red 
sandstone, but nearly the whole of its corridors, 
chambers, and pavilions are of white marble, 
wrought with the most exquisite elabora- 
tion of ornament. The pavilions overhang- 
ing the river are inlaid, within and with- 
out, in the rich style of Florentine mosaic. 
They are precious caskets of marble glittering 
all over with jasper, agate, cornelian, blood- 
stone, and lapis-lazuli, and topped with golden 
domes. Balustrades of marble; wrought in 
open patterns of such rich design that they re- 
semble fringes of lace when seen from below, 
extend along the edge of the battlements. The 
Jumna washes the walls, seventy feet below, 
and from the balconies attached to the zenana, 
or women’s apartments, there are beautiful 
views of the gardens and palm groves on the 
opposite bank, and that wonder of India, the 
Taj, shining like a palace of ivory and crystal, 
about a mile down the stream. 


! 
| 
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Hasrtation.—Hesitation is often a sign of 
weakness, for inasmuch as the comparative good 
and evil of the different modes of action about 
which we hesitate are seldom equally balanced, 
a strong mind should perceive the slightest in 
clination of the beam with the glance of an 
eagle, particulariy as there are cases where the 
preponderance will be very minufe, even al- 
though there should be life in one scale and 
death in the other. It is recorded of the late 
Earl of Berkeley, that he was suddenly awaken- 
ed at night in his carriage by a highwayman, 
who, ramming a pistol through the window, 
and preseating it close to his breast, demanded 
his money, exclaiming at the same time, that 
he had heard that his lordship had boasted that 
he never would be robbed by a single bighway- 
man, but that he should now be taught the con- 
trary. His lordship putting his hani into his 
pocket replied, «‘ neither would I now be rob- 
bed, if it was not for that follow who is looking 
over yourshoulder.” The highwayman turned 
round his head. when his lordship, who had 
drawn a pistol from his pocket instead of a 
purse, shot him on the spot. 

As relates to hesitation, however, it may be 
added that it is foily to decide too quickly, in 
cases where there is plenty of time for delibera- 
tion. 





Taz Inox Movuntarm is THE IsLAND oF 
Exsa.—Since the earliest ages the iron of Rio 
Elba, has been worked, without being in the 
slightest degree exhausted. It isa mountain 
about five hundred feet in height, composed of 
iron ore. In the vicinity are other almost 
equally rich veins; and among them the Ca- 
lamita, which is the true Magnetic Mountain. 
The Etruscans were the first to carry off the 
mineral; they transferred it to Populonium, to 
whose territory the island belonged, and there 


S which it was compounded. And itwas but) = ’ 
. So you all say, ursued the imperturba- | silt : : 
yesterday that whilst thinking there was but _ m * - lord and master, and knows all things ; and she | jo, .__ 


Zeini « Lo : lord ; Ze has | . | would die asif faling asleep.— Miss Sedgwick. 

shone flask of it in the whole universe—and that | bid nwcenyt \ eigen en ta eset | is as bosh, and less then bosh (nothing, and! Brethren, you must bave faith! There is ——— 
me one the flacon, small as a pea, which I possess. | sth ere nd re aa ind ' nd false ire nem a ee Abraham, he had faith—got a knife out to kill| How Gus Mameaen «deen, 8 let, 

; - 
hited f 8 Sad wmten|- « Wal’lah! and @ dereni (an idiot) and a! bis son Isaec with—but the Lord didn’t let htm | who had been famed for sour looks, and not 
P real passion. See here, my lord, I have all : woet words, touching the accidents of 
*pection by Namtem, the rival merchant on the | |. s things in my basket. What shall I scaradi (cruel man), too, hs must be, or he dewit. And there is my namesake, Daniel, he | — 5 & 

opposite side. The villain is this Kafoor! My es wl a , would not try to oppose his wife's wants when | had faith—lots of faith foo. They cast him into ‘life, was observed to have become very 


show you, Effendimon? I have silk shawis en- tg ' | amiable 
» Jord, he has plundered me of piasters sufficient |. r ballads fr Sete: I Mave her cause is just, and she has done nought to the lion’s den, buf the lion never toucheé him . . i 
f ea offend him. I hed ® slave, my lesd, named | —and there he sot oll sight en@ tected atthe} _ © Whet a happy change hes comocver you, 


ic ighbor. 
—- guns of Araby, and spices from the far lands | _ t y ye , said a neig 
@The nefers are supposed to be men of especial pu- ‘beyond the sca; I have analis whose frames Zaida Hanoum. She was mine before I mar- | show for nothing—didn’t cost him a cent, | ¢; Why,” said the transformed, « to tell you 


y ty. Aseasign of this, taey wear women’s hair upen | ried my hasband. and he has no right to her. either.”’ | the truth, I} been all my life strivi for a 
ee ee See eee | He began to look upon her with unblushing| The Deacon’s vo'ce became inaudible and he | contented mind, snd have finally concluded to 


ne ete: face and saucy eyes, and I chose it not. 1 sent ' subsided.— Portland Transcript. | sit down contented without it.”’ 


the iron was smelted. The want of wood pre- 
vented the operation being performed in Elba, 
and even at the present day, the ore has to be 
carried to Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, or Bastia. 
The mines of Rio are richer than those of 
Prince Demidoff in Siberia, and probably their 
equal cannot be found in the world. At pre- 
sent they are worked by a Tuscan company, 
and produce about 35 000 tons annually. Up 
to the present there has not been a shaft sank, 
and thus, in all probability, the iron supply 
will be unfailing. 
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BLBANOR CLARE'S JOURNAL 


FOR TEN YEARS. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 

Srockeripor, fugus! 4/h.—This is the first 
cbance I have got since I came to Stockbridge, 
of writing a word in my journal—and now it is 
on the sly. I came four days ago, and seem to 
have been in a whirl and coufusion ever since; 

I am only just beginning to settle down. 

At first it seemed as if I never should settle. 
Everything was so strange. There was only 
one girl here when I arrived (Miss Alice they 
call her, and she is the half-boarder); but a 
great many have coms in yesterday and to day 
—twenty three in all. From what I have seen, 
there is not one whom I feel inclined to like 
much, but I can tell with certainty one person 
I do not like, and that is Miss Alice—I cannot 
bear her. She helped the English teacher, 
Miss Smallwood (a gaunt, very disagreeable- 
looking woman) to unpack my boxes, make in- 
ventories of my c'othes, and put them in the 
drawers as if she were a servant; and when it 
was time to dress for dianer (we dine at four) 
she came and asked me if I could do my own 
hair? When I told her I could, sbe said, 
« That’s a blessing !”’ and went away. 

She is apparently there to serve everybody— 
girls, teachers, and mistresses. Some of the 
girls seem great friends with her, but most of 
then are afraid of her. She is not cross or ill 
natured, but she is so satirical she mikes me 
cringe. If she only looks at me, I begin to 
dread that the next moment she will, as it were, 
spit out a sharp, stinging phrase at me, and 
mike everybody laugh. Itis her way. I was 
talking to Emily Clay about her, and asking 
whether she were not a disagreeable person ; 
Emily said she was very odious to those she 
disliked, but by one or two there was nobody 
so much loved. It seems strange how anybody 
can love her. She does not look very formi- 
dable; she is middle-sized and dark-com- 
plexioned, with a qaantity of beautiful hair, 
and very bright eyes; Emily calls her pretty, 
but I do not. Miss Thoroton does not like 
her, and is very barsh to her, and she even 
dares to retort and defend herself. Miss Small- 
wood and she are at daggers drawn, and are 
enaged in little wordy fights ever so many 
times a day; the girls seem to think itfun. I 
should not like to be Miss Alice for anything, 
but [ shall take care not to offend her. 

August 9th.—This is iny first Sunday at 
school, and this evening we have some rest in 
the garden, where I am writing upon my knee 
with a pencil Emily Clay has lent me. On 
week-days we have scarcely time to breathe 
between each lesson. We get up at six, and 
must be in the school-room at seven. Then 
lessons till eight, prayers, and breakfast. After 
that, ten minutes out here, and in again to work 
until twelve. Then dry bread and toast-and.- 
water for luncheon, and half-an-hour’s recrea- 
tion. Lessons again till two: then a walk up 
Stockbridge lane, or by the river side, Back 
to dinner at four: a quarter-of-an-hour's rest 
to save our complexions, then to lessons again 
till half past seven, tea at eight, prayers after, 
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to see ma last week, I asked them to bring « 
pretty white enamelled work-bork from Comp- 
ton, for me to give to her. I never saw her by 
herself so as to offer it until yesterday after- 
noon, half-holiday. She was in one of the ar- 
bors, alone, reading, so I fetched it out of my 
drawer in the school room, and carried it to 
her; I felt shy of presenting it, and looked as 
awkward as could be when I said, «- Miss Alice, 
here is a little work-box for you, if you will 
accept it.”’ 

She looked up at me in her queer way, but 
without ever glancing at the box, and replied, 
«Eleanor Clare, I never accept gifts except 
from those who love me,”’ and then she went 
on reading. 

I tufmed scarlet, but I was not going to en- 
ter into any protestations of my gratitude, so | 
lef the parce! om the seat and marched off. 
Miss Alice presently came out of the arbor, but 
she did not bring the box with her, nor, so 
far as I observed, did she even glance at it. 
There it stayed all night, and as it rained 
heavily, it is almost spoiled ; Miss Smallwood 
brought it in, and asked publicly to whom it 
belonged. I had never expected that, and 
feeling desperately guilty got behind my slate, 
and feigned not to hear. Miss Alice, however, 
spoke and said : 

‘It is a present which Miss Eleanor Clare 
offered to me and which I declined.” 

Miss Thoroton looked up in amazement, and 
stared at both of us, then at the box. 

s¢ It was an expensive present for you to buy, 
Miss Eleanor,’ said she ; “‘ but it shows a good 
spirit of gratitude; you have given Miss Alice 
much additional work, but she has no claim on 
you on that account.”’ 

¢ I wanted to pay her for her trouble,” I 
blundered out stupidly. 

« That you cannot do,”’ said Miss Thoroton, 
‘‘there is no question of payment between 
Miss Alice and any of the pupils; you are all 
entitled to her services, and she is entitled 
to your thanks, but nothing more. If she 
had chosen to accept the present, offered no 
doubt in aright spirit, there could have been 
no objection; but, as the matter stands, I must 
desire Miss Smallwood to take charge of it 
until you go home, when she will pack it in 
your trunk. There is no need to cry, Miss 
Eleanor.”’ 

Yes, that final admonition was to me! I had 
began to cry—to cry publicly; all the girls 
stared, and whispered, and eyen Miss Alice 
began to look red and vexed. It was just time 
to go out to walk, and everybody began to 
move; at last they all went, except Miss Alice 
and myself, and there I sat at my desk crying 
like a baby—I could not stop, ard for very 
shame, I dropped my face into my two hands; 
I could bave stamped with passion. In a 
minute, perhaps, I felt Miss Alice lay her hand 
on my neck, and she said, “ Don’t be silly, 
Eleanor Clare, it is not as if you loved me, and 
I had rejected your present—then you might 
cry ; but you know you hate me worse than any 
girl in the school.”’ 

I shook her off and replied, «: Yes, I do!” 
so vehemently. I was sorry after I had said it, 
for all her color went except two red spots on 





and to bed at nine; very thankful am I to ges 
to bed too, I am so weary of the inc" sent ts 
and work. 

Miss Thoroton is a very fashionable-looking 
lady, but she drops her h’s occasionally: she 
addresses us, collectively and individually, 
upon the conduct of gentlewomen, and cites to 
us as shining exemples for our imitation certain 
stars of surpassing brilliance, who formerly 
illumined the horizoa of Stockbridge, but who 
have since gone in their glory to other spheres. 
There is one—Maggie Dickson, whom I never 
will forgive! Her grace, her elegance, her 
patience, her laborious industry, her talent, her 
doing her steps up-stairs, ber perfect propriety 
of manner, and her French accent are a conti- 
nual reproach to me. I believe all the girls 
hate her sublime and inimitable virtues. what. 


ever we do ill, Maggie Dickson ‘would scorn to 


have done: whateyar = e do well, Maggie Dick- 


son would *- FY . 
3s” - uave done a hundred times better! 


au the genins and goodness seem to have been 
absorbed by past generations of school-girls, 
while we are left lamentably deficient. I ven- 
tured to say so to Miss Alice, and she with her 
smile replied, «Oh! we shall be past genera- 
tions, next half or next year, and shall become 
shining lights in our turn! When Maggie 
Dickson was here, Miss Thoroton used to .say 
she was like an over-grown stable-boy, and she 
was; she came to Stockbridge when I did, and 
got into as many scrapes as any of us.” 


Th's is consolatory, but I do wish Miss Tho. 
roton would allow us to have one Jittle germ of 
goodness, so that there might be a hope of 
something sprouting up by-and-by; but she 
will not. She says my language is made up of 
the most frightful provincialisms, which never 
can be, and never ought to be, tolerated in po- 
lite society, and she inquires almost daily, 
where I have been brought up, and to what 
place I expect to go ultimately, if I continue 
to persevere in my present evil ways. I’m sure 
I don’t know. 

Emily Clay is such a sweet, good, kind crea- 
ture; she never says an ill word of anybody; not 
even of that every-day-more to be avoided Miss 
Alice. Miss Alice spares no one, and no thing. 
She deliberately (and I must scknowledge very 
amusingly) caricatures us all—teachers, mas. 
ters, mistress, and pupils indiscriminately. She 
has a book fall of quaint sketches, and some- 
body says she keeps a locked diary; this is 
esteemed a great mystery and wickedness, as I 
suppose mine would be were it known, but so 
far no one is cognisant of it. I have not even 
told Emily Clay, and she is my favorite above 
all the school. Miss Alice does a great many 
civil offices for me, indeed sometimes I am 
ashamed to make use of her services, disliking 
her as 1 do, but I cannot help myself. Yes 
terday she had to hear me practise my new 
piece, and I tried to say I was obliged, but did 
it with such a bad grace, that she laughed and 
said :—« You need not thank me; I shall at- 
tend to you whether you do or not, and I hate 
sham !”’ 

September 2nd —I scarcely ever get time to 
write a line in my book now, but I must set 
down what passed yesterday. 

Miss Alice has always had to help me a great 
deal with my lessons because I am 80 low in 
my class, and I thought it was only right (es- 
specially as I don’t like ber,) that I should 
make her some acknowleigment for her ser- 
yices. I wrote to consult Grannie about it, 


hér cheeks, and her eyes looked strange as if 
tears had flashed into them; but the next 
moment she laughed in her old way, and ob- 
served that she had known it all along, and 
did not care. ‘I don’t care,” is for ever on 
her lips. 

September 14th.—What tiresome, disagree. 
able subjects we have to write about! This 
week’s is, The Four Seasons, invited to dine 
with Time, dispute which is the most valuable 
tomen. Half the girls are running to and fro 
in a state of distraction; they cannot borrow 
from books, and Miss Alice is in one of her lofty 
moods, and declines to help anybody, or else 
the common cry when we are in a difficulty 
over our subjects, is, ‘“‘Oh! Miss Alice, do 
give me an idea!”’ and sometimes she will 
write us a good half page. 


Ever since that scene about the box, she and 
I have scarcely spoken. I do feel a little bit 
yexed and ashamed of myself when I remem- 
ber it, and some of the girls have taken upon 
themselves to quarrel with me about it. They 
say I insulted her—I did not intend it, and 1 
don’t believe she thinks I did. I fancy often 
since I began to observe her, that she has a 
heart under her satire, but she takes a great 
deal of pains to keep it hidden. Emily Clay 
does not dislike her; indeed, she insists upon 
it that if she had not been so harshly treated 
when she was a child, and since she came to 
Stockbridge, she would have been more affec- 
tionate and faithful than any of us. Miss Small- 
wood is horrid to her, but she never scems to 
care, and though she is slaviog from morning 
till night, Miss Thoroton scolds her every day. 
She is dreadfully impertinent sometimes—in- 
deed, she always appears resdy-armed for re- 
pelling an attack, and such cutting, bitter 
things she can say! So very different from 
Emily Clay! sho is nice. 

September 19th —Miss Alice has been put 
into my room, and Emily Clay moved to an- 
other. Miss Thoroton said she would not have 
any clanning in the school, and Emily and I 
were too much together. Then we are not al- 
lowed to be companions in our walks, but each 
of us is classed with a girl we care nothing 
about. Now,I call this enough to make us 
deceitful and underhand! Why cannot we be 
allowed our natural affections as we are else- 
where? I will walk with Emily, and I will talk 
with her too, whenever I can, for all the Miss 
Thoroton’s in the universe! Miss Smallwood, 
too, has taken a spite against us, and if we are 
together in recreation time, she immediately 
sends one of us off to the piano or elsewhere. 
Miss A ice is quite as much vexed as we are, 
but we have to sabmit. This is such oppres- 
sive hot weather, and we have had ever so 
many bad thunderstorms lately. I don’t like 
Stockbridge as a place—letting alone its being 
aschool. There is a great, ugly marsh beyond 
our garden, and it is damp and steamy, 80 auf 
ferent to dear old Burnbank. Some oi the 
girls are not well, and I am not well either, 
though I don’t in the least know what ails 
me; I get tired with nothing, and my head 
aches miserably often, but I don’t like to 
complain. 

October 29th.—Oh! what a time I have had 
of itt And now 1 am ail fall of aching bones, 
and pains, and languors! I can scarcely taail 
one foot after another, and the icast noise al- 
most makes me scream. I have had a rheu 
matic fever for nearly six weeks, and have suf- 





and so when she and Cousin Jane drove over | 


fired so very, very much—it was like being 
racked. Now I can sit up in the little music- 


mear me. They took great care of me and were 
very kind. Miss Thoroton, Miss Smallwood, 
Mademoiselle, Emily, and all of them; but it 
was Miss Alice who nursed me best. The two 
giris who slept in the other bed were moved, 
and she and I were left alone for quiet. I 
don’t know bowl can have thought all the 
ernel things of her that I have done ever since 
I came to Stockbridge, until I began to be il'. 
She is so patient and good. One night when I 
was the weakest I cried, and made confession 
to her, and asked her to forgive me. I was so 
weighed down with the remembrance of what I 
used to feel against her, that I could not rest 
until she kissed me. I awoke and found her 
sitting on the floor, with her face resting against 


knew she had been practising in the drawing- 
room until afler ten, and that she would have 
to be at her lessons for herself by five, and it 
pained me inexpressibly to see her wasting her 
few hours of sleep in guarding me. Since that 
night I have found her out; she never can be 
cold and repellant to me sgain, for I must love 
her whether she will orno. She did not say 
very much, but she kept still a long while, and 
knelt by the bed with her face on my hand, and 
I could feel it wet with tears. At last she 
asked me not to talk any more, she ceuld not 
bear it, and got into her own bed. I thought 
at first she was gone to sleep, but by-and- by I 
heard a sob, and another, and, oh! how she 
cried! I thought she would kill herself; I 
never heard anybody cry so bitterly, or so long. 
[ sat up—move I cou!d not—and prayed her to 
be calm, but she seemed to have lost ali con 
trol over herself, and could not cease. I know 
that feeling; I wanted to put my arms about 
her and comfort her, and to tell her there was 
one person would love her always, always, 
but I might as well have been tied to my bed, 
so utterly helpless was I with pain and weak 
ness. 

She fell asleep at length, and s> did [, and 

the next moraing she said, very quietly, «« You 
must not tell, Eleanor Clare, what a fool I was 
last night; you see I can bear any amount of 
scolding and hatred with equanimity, but the 
moment I get a glimpse of affection lam broken 
up—it is the hazel divining rod which shows 
where lie the fountains of tears in me—don’t 
you use it again, just yet.’? And away she 
went to the school-room. 
I feel as if I loved her just now, better than 
any one else in the whole world; she has a 
kind of power over me, which I don’t acknow. 
ledge in anybody besides; whatever she bade 
me do, I should do it. I like to watch her face 
as she sits by the window, at her frame-work, 
(she gets a dispensation from school business 
and keeps me company now and then,) it 
changes from that quick vivacity and satirical 
expression, that made me dislike her once to a 
very placid, mournful look—she has a large 
forehead and dark eyes, but she looks ill and 
worn; in fact, I believe she has a great deal 
too much work for her age and strength. She 
does twice as much as Miss Smallwood or 
Madeni*‘selle, besides learning her own les- 
sons; she says td me, that she never sleeps 
above an hour at a time, and that this wakeful 
habit she acquired when she first came to 
Stockbridge, through a dread of lying too long, 
and being up late, and not having time for her 
lessons. She will not talk about herself much, 
but occasionally I hear a little bit of her former 
history. She has neither father nor mother, 
sister nor brother, and she is here to be trained 
for a teacher. 


November 12th —Oh! I think Miss Smallwood 
the lowest-minded woman! She took me to 
task this morning about my infatuated fond- 
ness, as she called it, for Miss Alice. She said 
that when we leave school our social positions 
will be widely different, and that it would be 
awkward for me to have her for my intimate 
friend. I cannot express the utter disgust, the 
wrath that I felt. I said something violent, 
too, and for that I was vexed, because it gave 
Miss Smallwood occasion to point out what she 
maliciously phrased ‘a sign of the deteriora- 
tion of my character through our association.”’ 
To blame Alice!—that angered me more than 
ever, and I told Miss Smallwood that she was 
quite incapable of understanding the beautiful 
nature of my dearest schoolfellow, to whom I 
was attached equally by my gratitude and my 
love. Miss Smallwood looked very red, called 
me an impetuous silly girl, and threatened to 
tell Miss Thoroton: whether she has done so 
or not I neither know nor care, but— 


At this part of the journal there is a blank 
half page, and the writing is not resumed until 
two years later, when Eleanor Clare left school : 
the sudden break-off she then explains. 

MEADOWLANDS, June 19, 1846 —Oh! how 
vividly the sight of my old book, that scrawl, 
that smeared line, and the avalanche of blots 
bring back the remembrance of early school- 
times! Miss Thoroton gave it to me yester- 
day, when I was; acking up to leave Stock- 
bridge for good and all; she did not make any 
remark about the awful moment when she 
pounced down upon me as 1 was making the 
entry which comes to such an abrupt con- 
clusion ; she just laid it down and said, “ This 
is your property, Eleanor Ciare,’”’ and marched 
off with an air of intense dignity. 

I have been reading a few pages—I wonder 
what has become of Alice, and where she is 
now—she promised to write me when she was 
settled, and she has never done £0, 4 

Emily Ciay and I are tegether at Meadow- 
lands, where her father lives: it is a pretty 
plaice, but not so pretty as Burnbank. Grannie 
gave permission for me to pay my visit of a 
fortnight here before joining her, and after 
wards, I suppose, we move to Ferndell. When 
I was at Meadowlands, last midsummer, Her- 
bert Clay was at home; but now he is away on 
one of his journeys, and is not likely to come 
back until Monday. I wish he were here. 
Meadowlands is rather du!l, notwithstanding 


without breaking any of the laws of the esta- 
blishment. Mrs. Clay is the strangest woman 
—uif she were not Emily’s mother, I believe 1 
should say the most unpleasant, tiresome, 
tyrannical woman I ever saw; she has a set 
of rales for the guidance of servants, hus- 
band, children, and visitors, all equally 
harsh and equally unrelaxing. How other 
people support her yobe, I cannct tell, but to 
me it is insuff<rable—the order at Stockbridge 





my bed, watching me, and stroking my hand. I | 


| was anarchy in comparison. Emily submits 
| with the patience and resignation of an angel, 


room, and Grannie is staying in the town to be | but I often feel tempted to rebel; I should 


| rebel but for grieving her, good soul. 
Mademoiselle, who has come for a fortnight, 
| is not so conscientious. She audaciously pro- 
claims to Mrs. Clay’s face, * De stitch-work I 
dislike, de ’broidery I ‘bominate, de stocking- 
darn I cannot abear!’* and Mrs. Clay responds, 
smiling frigidly, ‘Idleness, mademoiselle, 
idleness, and nothing else.” But mademoiselle 
folds her hands, yawns in the middle of dreary 
paragraphs, and suddenly breaks out with irre- 
levan* remarks or suggestions as to the beauty 
of the day and the propricty of taking some 
active exercise instead of sitting “sew like 
mantua-makers in dat peniten'ial dressing- 
room’’—* dat penitential dressing-room,’’ the 

| scene of our labors and dullness, being a pret- 
tily fitted room adjoining Mrs. Clay's bed- 
room, where she does everything except take 
her meals, although there are two cheerful 
drawing-rooms and a capital library down 
stairs. 

I wish Emily bad gone to Barnbank with 
me instead of my coming to Meadowlands with 
her, as Herbert is away. 

June 20th.—Herbert Ciay is coming home to- 
morrow, instead of Monday. I am glad! for 
now, surely, we shail have a drive out some | 
where—perhaps to Carlton Lakes; that was a_ 
delightful drive we had to Cariton last year 
when the Brookes were staying here. I should 
like to go again. I have been at a loss to un- 
derstand what Mrs. Clay was hinting at all this 
morning while we were “ in purgatory ;’”’ some-_ 
times, from her tone and glances, I imagined 
it might be at myself; but, then, her remarks 
were so plainly irrelevant that I must have 
been mistaken. She talked about desigaing 
chits of girls with intense asperity, and said 
once very emphatically, apropos of nothing, 

«When Herbert marries, he must have, 
money with his wife ; his father can make him | 
no allowance now!”’ 

Emily laughed, and asked if anybody had | 
proposed for her brother, that she was speci- 
fying conditions. Mrs. Clay reddened, and | 
said in reply : 

‘sItis well those things should be under- | 
stool; young girls are apt to deceive them- | 
selves as to the actual position of men whom | 
they see in a luxurious home.” 

















cleverest of Yomen—a very proper conjugal | Mr. Clay is ruled by his wife almost as com- 

sentiment, no doubt, but aggravating if it | pletely as his children are, and when he saw her 

blinds him to paternal duty. violent dislike to the match, he just said 
1 wonder what would be the effect of a little quietly : 


steady, passive resistance, or a crisis of rebel- «< You see Emily it won't do—you must give 
| ’ ’ ~ 
lion—salutary, most likely. 


,himup. Mr. Hugh Cameron, you have my re- 
—stirs up, indeed, the very blackest drop in me | spect, but your visits to Meadowlands must 
—to watch Mrs. Clay’s placidly self. , cease for the present.”’ 
satisfied countenance as she contradicts) Mrs. Clay a ided, furionsly : 
us all, and rules us all, and chafes us do not Lt your 
all to limit of human endurance. Her eyes | darken our doors again while I live.” 
are big and prominent, her features are Emily said she sat as still as a statue herself, 
flat, her mouth is thin-lipped, and when it is; but I[egh Cameron looked Sivage, and she 
dropping pearls of moral sentiments, it opens | feared he woald break out into some unpar- 
and shuts like the steel snap of a purse. It donable retort, for which, in point of family 
was certainly an unaccountable freak of nature and origin, there is scope enough in the Clay’s 
to give her two such fine children as Herbert | annals. But he controlled himself, and shook 
and Emily. Emily is very, very pretty, and | hands with Emily before her mother's face, and 
Herbert has a noble face and carries his head | each made some kind of promise, there and 
well; Mademoiselle styles him Jeune Apollo, | then, which Emily regards as an engagement. 
and he certainly hasa claim to the comparison, When Herbert came in from the office at 
but I would rather call him Phaeton, for there noon, he had to be told all a>out it, and he was 
is a very considerable element of rashness in | angry that E mily should be made miserable as 
him, and, once his mother’s sway cast off, he | she is for any paltry considerations, such fas his 
willdo some foolish things by way of trying his mother cites. He would have liked her to 
power. Emily is rather afraid of him; but I | marry Hugh Cameron, who, if he be poor, isa 
should never be that; his heart and principles fine-spirited gentleman, and a very clever man, 
are sterling both, and will not let hia go far who will rise in his profession before he is 
wrong. Herbert thicks that even in 
June 25rd. —This little book is my safety- a worldly point of view, if no other, the rejec- 
valve; but for it I must break out in some un- 
seemly fashion 


It does annoy me 


sé Forever, air! shadow 


} Many years older. 


tion is short-sighted and wrorg in the extreme. 

interminable | He told his mother so, and she began to cry 
Tais morning | | hysterically, and invoke maledictions on her 
have stitched by finger as rough as a nutmeg- children, im a spasmodic way that would have 
grater with making coarse baby clothes fora / been ridiculons if one had not known the sad 
charitable basket. I hope poor folks’ babies | cause, Mr. Clay was vexed with Herbert for 
come into the world with tougher skins than contradicting his mother, and altogether it was 
gentlefolks, or else they will have a miserable | 4 miserable time. FE nily has gone to lie down 
rasping from those little stiff skirts. Mademoi- | now, literally worried to exhaustion by her mo- 
selle asked if they were fora « bebi rhinooe- | ther’s tongae and her own griefs; and Ma- 
ros?’’ and Mrs. Clay told us that «the off | demoiselle, in a spirit which I feel inclined to 


curing those 


seances in the dressing room. 


| spring of labor must not be trained in luxuri- laud, has given herself up to the task of boring 


ous case !"’ Herbert came in while we were | Mrs. Clay, and keeping her quiet in the dress- 
sewing at the sackcloth garments, and he gave | ing-room while Emily hae a little rest. There 
his opinions, too, which made his mother! Will be revolution in Meadowlands ere long. 
angry, and she forbade him the dressing room. | The small end of the wedge of liberty has been 
He looked mischievous as he went out, as if a | inserted by Herbert; and to-day, my impres- 
spirit of revolt were beginning to burn in his | Sion is, that he will push it further and further 
breast. I am wicked enough to wish that it | im until the prison-doors of his mother's will 
would break out, and as for Mademoiselle she | are broken wide open—the sooner the better, 
incites him, both by word and act, to set his | both for his happiness and Emily’s. 

tyrant at detisnce. | June 26th —I am going away from Meadow- 


June 4th.—I must work off a little of my | lands immediately. Last night Herbert and I 


Mademoiselle was very wrath, anc she has | eflurvescent fidgetiness by scribbling in my 
been to me since, indignantly repelling any | journal how the days pass bere. Mrs. Clay 
suspicion that she, Aimee Louise de Chalfont, | appears to have set all her faculties to hard 
should have designs matrimonial on the son of| labor to devise exp‘dients for thwarting and 
any “ canaille manufacturier!’’ I appeased her | vexing her children at this juncture. What 


went up Redbank together. Mademoiselle 
stayed to guard Emily from her mother, and 
when we returned we found that an awful- 
storm had been brewing for us while we were 
gone. 


desr Emily does all she can to amuse me) 


wrath by pointing out that I as well as hy rself 
might be hinted at. 

Tam so rejoiced that I never let it out at | 
Stockbridge about Ferndell being miae—Miss | 
Thoroton and all of them suppose it to belong | 
to Grannie; but she evidently felt the insult | 
aimed particularly at herself; she was for 
packing her box and departing a ‘instant meme, 
but I prevailed on her to stay. She acceded, 
threatening to present a visage de glace ace 
beau monsieur! Herbert will not be long in 
thawing the crust if he is as he was, and Made- 
moiselle’s wrath never lasts more than ten 
seconds at a time—no fear of a quarrel there- 
fore. 

June 21st.—Of all hateful places, that dress 
ing room is the most hateful! There have we 
been toiling the whole of the long sunsbiny 
morning, and now, at three o’clock, the sky is 
overcast and threatens rain. We might have 
gone to Cariton so beautifully if Mrs. Clay 
would have let us. Herbert came in at half- 
past ien, saying he had a holiday from the 
office, and would drive us anywhere we chose 
to go. Mademoiselle shricked alond for joy, 
and I began to fold up my work, when Mrs. 
Clay bade us be tranquil, she could not spare 
us till the afternoon; she really must set her 
face against such distracted ways. 


How poor Emily is to pass her life in this 
dreary fashion is more than I can tell; she 
will become as tame and spiritless as a mouse; | 
she is fir too yielding and unselfish already. 
Mrs. Clay tyrannises for the mere love of 
power. When she had refused us this reason- 
able pleasure, she ordered Herbert to go off, | 
but he said he had nothing in the world to do; | 
he had made over his work for the day to his) 
father, and so he would wait till we were at | 
liberty. And there he stayed leaning agninst | 
the side of the door, looking chagrined and un- 
comfortable, until bis mother fouad him a task | 
to walk into the town to match some wool to | 
work her red parrot with. We have not seen | 
him since, and I do not suppose he went near | 
the wool shop. 

Mrs. Clay treats her son as if he were a little 
school-boy, although he is nearly of age. It is 
marvellous how he submits to it. I would not. | 
But there is so much in habit. Mrs. Clay is 
not actively unkind, but she is like flint, and | 
her character is as tough as leather; she seems 
to have no sentiments, no emotions, no soft, 
amezities of disposition; I could not love her 
if I tricd for centuries, and I do not think she 
could love me. I cannot tell why, but she} 
seems to have taken a positive dislike to me just 
She shows it continually. 





now. 
June 22d.—Last night we had a walk down 
by the river—Herbert and I, Emily and Made- 
moiselle. It was almost inthe gloaming, and I 
think 1 shall never forget that dreary, wild 
scene. Though, in early spring, the water 
pours down in a flood, at this season the bed of 
the river is almost dry ; the white stones gleam- 
ed ghast'y against the low dark lines of wood 
beyond, and there was a sad moaning under- 
tone in the wind such as I never heard before. 
Then the {trickling flow of the springs among 
the rocky fragments, the rush of the mill 
stream, and the stirring of the leaves seemed to 
deepen the silence ; there was a s‘range effect, 
too, ia the clouds—all purple bars against a 
golden sky, which reminded me of what some 
wretched prisoner might feel looking through 
his grated window at the unattainable liberty 
beyond. As the currents of air swept down 
the river-bed, they brought a briny scent as of 
I almost expected to see tangle 
the stones, and shells lying 


the sea shore. 
hangisg on 
| about. 
| Herbert and I sat on the bank, while Emily 
| and Mademoiselle strayed further down towards 
the plantations, and he began to talk about his 
school-days; I do not think he is happy at 
home; nobody could be happy so crushed and 
fettered as be and Emily are. I do not think 
' Mr. Clay observes how tied down his child:en 
are; if he did, surely he would alter it; but he 
evidently regards his wife as the best and 





| night, up in Redank, Mademoiselle left them 
| to themselves, and when we all went home 


| sure something happened inthe walk! I should | 


| Emily's coming in to me to tell me all about it. 


' night, and she accepted him. 


But first I must write what happened on Red- 
bank. I bave known since last Midsummer 
that Herbert Clay liked me better than any 
one; but to-night he told me he must have me 
for his wife, or nobody. I am quite sure I love 
him enough to marry him, because I love him 
enough to die for him, or, perhaps, what is in 
the long-run much more difficult, to bear a 
great many lively annoyances for his sake from 
his mother. It made me very proud and happy 
to hear him say he loved me, because he is 
good and true-hearted ; he bas no mean suspi- 
cions and ro worldly vanities. One thing he 
said amused me, while it gladdened me with 
the certainty that I was loved for myself alone. 

This was it. «I know you have no money, 
Eleanor, and my mother will make the same 
objections as she did to Hugh Cameron; but 
never mind, I shall be one-and-twenty and my 
own master in September.”’ 

I smiled to myself, and thought I would keep. 
my secret, and not tell him about Ferndell, 

He talked of our living in that pretty litle cot— 28 
tage by Brookend, where there are ivy, and R's 
roses, and earwigs in such plenty, and I let %) 
him have his fancy, thinking how I would sur- 
prise him when the time came. But the fact 4% 
is, I should be far happier, as Herbert Clay’™ Sapp 
wife, in that tiny cot, than as anybody else’s af 
Ferndell. . 

We had a delicious hour straying over the 
Redbank and in the wood, but at last it begam,, 
to grow dusk, and we said we really must go: 
back. We made the walk as long as we could, 
but Meadowlands was reached at length, and 
there, on the door step, stood waiting for fed 
armed with all her terrors, Mrs. Ciay herself) 4 
Iam not like Emily; I don’t weep and fain vi 
Spring'ield. Sometimes we meet Mr. Hugh | 9. cise it is impossible to say what might have 
Cameron, the curate, and he and Emily have a been the consequences of her opening address, 
talk. I believe I have discovered a secret| suo ig a coarse, vulgar-minded woman, or she was 
about them; I am sure he likes Emily very | -ouig not have spoken to any girl as she did te_, be 
much, whatever she thinks of him, and I am me. “Go in, you forward puss!’’ was her exe! | 
inclined to suspect she returns his affection, clamation, the moment she saw me; “and tes DG 
from her careful avoidance of talking about him. morrow you shall be sent home! I will net 
They know nothing of it at Meadowlands, any-| nave you contriving mischief in my pea 
way, for he is received there very cordially as dwelliog, making my daughter rebel, and f 
the curate; but Mrs. Clay is too fond of money | veigling my silly son, as I see you are doing!’ 
to let Emily marry a poor man, and he has only Herbert cried ont pessionstely, « Methal it 
a hundred a-year. Every day I expect Emily And she added, in a frightened tone, « Have 
to come and say something to me about it. To- you been imitating that fool, Emily’s examg 
| and seeking a partner without a shilling ?” a 
s é | then she ran screaming into the drawing 
Emily rushed otf to her room without saying a | dung herself on the couch, and behaved lke 
word, and did not come down to tea; I am : * ag 

an insane person. hi 

Herbert told me to go away to my own recat _@ 
quietly, he could manage her the best alone, 
and sol leftthem. This morning I have seem 
| him again. His father objects to his martyiog = 
| at all now; and I tell him I will never entéy any 

family except with the consent of its members. 
father to day. & I feel strangely confused—happy and sorry 
anxious, but very happy, too. We cannot im- | glad and sad. F 
agine what her mother will say, but dread dis- | The carriage is to take me to Stockbridge . 
approval. I think Mr. Clay would consent if | directly after luncheon; and I shall get to 
left to himself, “°~ he likes Hugh Cameron. | Burnbank by tea-time. Grannie will be sur-~ 
Emily will make such a good, quiet, pretty | prised to see me, but more surprise 1 when . 


for, nobody can tell—merely through a natural 
perversity, [ suspect. To-day we hive missed 
& beautiful chance of going to the ruins at 
Springtield Priory. I have not seen them, and 
shou'd have enjoyed it, but Mrs. Clay was sure 
her husband had said he should want the horse 
this afternoon, and, after all, it turns out that 
he never mentioned it! I did not think before 
that she would have invented a story to serve 
her purpose. Such miserable, paltry ways she 
takes to annoy first one and then the other; at 
dinner she would only allow preserved plums 
to the mould of rice, which nobody but herself 
likes, though there were both raspberry and 
strawberry jam on the sideboard. Herbert 
ventured on a word of remonstrance, and all 
his mother would say was, she wanted the 
p'ums eaten up. Mademoiselle thereupon 
shrugged her shoulders, looked wicked, took 
an infinitesimal portion of rice and half the 
dish of plums all to herself, and ate them with 
great apparent gusto. Mrs. Clay’s face was a 
picture of dismay, and when she saw Ma- 
demoiselle about to help herself a second time 
she warned her that she would certainly be ill; 
but Mademoiselle smiled benignly, replied that 
nothing ever disagreed with her, and did not 
desist until she had, as our hostess desired, 
«eaten them up.’’ I dare say we shall see no 
preserved fruit but plums for all the remainder 
of our visit. 

The pleasantest time we have here is the | 
evening. Mr. Clay is then at home, and he | 
likes to have his wife to himself to read the 
newspapers to him aloud. Then we four can 
eff.ct our escape, and we either take a walk 
down by the river or across the fields towards 


A~ 





like to— 

June 25th.—I was stopped last night by 
Mr. Hugh Cameron made her an offer last 
Ile is to see her 
Poor Emily was very white and 





clergyman's wife! | tell her what has brought my visit to Me 
June 26th.—All yesterday was a series of | lands to such a summary conclasion. I don’t. 
scenes—painful scenes. Mrs. Clay is harder} feel to care much for Mrs. Ciay’s rudeness; ff 
and more unfeeling than I could possibly have | she had known of Ferndell she would have. 
conceived; she is an atrocious woman! She | been almost dowa on her knees to me, for she 
behaved most insultingly to Hugh Cameron, | worships money; bat I wish Herbert’s mother” 
and most cruelly to Emily. I never saw or; was a woman I could love. Emily is il 
imagined any woman so devoid of proper con-} morning, from the fatigae of yesterday, but 
sideration for otbers. Emily has been telling | she will soon rally; she says she knew Herbert * 
me that the first thing sae did when she heard | meant to propose to me last night, and 
of the proposal was to shriek with laughter, as | how it would end. Being in mach the 
if it were an excellent jest got up for her, case, we sympathised with each other, 
ainus.ment. Mr. Clay was surprised, but | combined to keep up onr spirits for bet 
might easily have been induced to consent to} times. I should have liked to leave M : 
the marriage, if his wife had not taken the other lands good friends with everybody, bat — 
side so vebemently. She denounced the curate cannot be. : 
as a wolf in sheep’s clothing, an upstart, a beg-| Herbert has given me a little ring set with 
gor, a designing underling, a miserable poverty- | five turqaoises, like a forget mo-not, which I” 
bitten Scotchman, and ended by declaring that | am always to wear; and I have given him my 
if her daughter ever spoke to Hagh Cameron plain signet with the blooi-stone. We intez 
again she would renounce her at once and for- | to write to each other often. 


‘he 


fad 


ever. Emily was crushed with shame and pain, * 
for he was there all the time, and saw the sor-| C7 The trials of life are the tests which | 
certain how much goid there is in us. 





did soul of ber mother. 
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HOW TO MAKE A ‘FRENCH COOK. 


The proprietor of an excellent hotel nota 
hundred miles from Boston, decided among 
other improvements in his bousehold arrange- 
ments, to moe A a French cook, and by mak. 
ing a journey to New York he found the ar/ist 
required. As the landlord was not familiar 
with the French language, the preliminaries of 
the engagement were settled in English, with 
which the cook was tolerably conversant. 
Boon after the instalment of the distinguish: d 


Cuisinier, a remarkable change took place in 
dining-room of the establish. | 


the kitchen and 
ment, much to the satisfaction of its gusts 
The table was beautifully decorated with 
flowers, pyramids and other ornaments known 
only to the French 
with an illuminated lantern, towered in the 
midst thereof, which would have shed lustre 
upon a table at the Tuileries. Every guest 
was praising the skill of the French cook 
The dishes were excellent. The entrees and 
dessert were of the first order—in a word, 
French table had been set up in the establish- 
ment. 


During this happy state of affiirs, 


ticular French troup. The artiste appeared in 
his white « ap and complete French cook’s cos- 
tume. > said the sick 
gentleman, « Je desirais que vous me frsiez uni 
soupe a la Francaise * Speak plain,” 
plied the cook, “I cannot understand you.’ 
The French gentleman, astonished at the an- 
ewer, gave bis order in English, and added, 


« Monsieur le Cu‘sinier,’ 


o> 


re- 


“being myself a Frenchman, I was told by the | 


landlord, that 
4* Ab, wy dear sir, I] am an Irishman! but do 
mot expose me. J bave been an under cook at 
the English embassy in Pa:is, 
learned French cooking ; 
should know that Iam an Irishman, he would 
@end me away.”’ 

The gentleman’s order was well and promptly 


answered, and for several weeks he kept the | 


secret committed to him. 
mZood to keep, was passed around in a quiet 
Way, and after the departure of the French 
gentleman, came to the ear of the landlord, 
who, furious with rags, rushed into the kitchen. 
4¢ You villain,” ke, 


sairl ‘you have deceived 


meé, you are au Irishman! you conld not un- 


derstand the French gentleman when he gave | 


you an order.’ « No, 
cook, “me no compreheud his Francais, he 
speak Francais ver’ bad.’ This rep!y satis- 
fied the landlord, and the cook maintained 
his position, good cooking and un:uspected 
integrity, still speaking Lis broken English and 
singing his snatches of French songs.—Boston 
Journal. 


monsieur,”’ 


es Jones has discovered the respective na- 
tures of a Distinction and a Difference. He 
says that “a little Diff-rence’’ frequently makes 
many enemies, while “a little Distinction”’ at- 
tracts host of friends to the one on whom it is 
conferred. 

OS™ Often as the 
perience move in long procession of manifold 
groups before me, the distinguished and worldly 
honored company of Curistian mammonists ap- 

r to the eye of my imagination as a drove 
of camels heavily laden, yet at full speed, and 
each in the confident expectation of passing 
through the gre or THE NEEDLE, without stop 
or halt, both beasts and baggage.— Coleridge. 

Ov” A certain Cockney bluebeard, overcome 
Dy his sensibilities, fainted at the grave of his 

fourth spouse. 
What can we do with him?’’ asked a per- 
xed friend of bis. 
\¢ Let him alone,” said a waggish bystander, 
fhe ll soon re-wive !”’ 
OF” A Western correspondent says: «I at- 
inded a wedding a few days since. Wishing 
qeay something becoming the occasion, I ap- 
ched the fair young bride in the course of 
hb evening, and after congratulating her on 
departure from the state of single blessed- 
98, I wished her a pleasant voyage down the 
fiver of life. She said she hoped so, but she 
C8 a there was a great deal of fever on the 
i Fiver now—she hoped they wouldn’t catch it 
i the way down.” 


motley reflexes of my ex- 


+ 


: lAporuse Victim.—The 
Re t of the Philadelphia Dispatch, says :—:: 
Mr. McElrath, of the Tribune, fatled, he was fol 
bya number of others fn the book and paper trade 
mong them the & Brooks, 
hb for twenty years bas supplied the Herald with 
its white paper But Persse & Brooks, they say, Were 
Mr. Bennett's bankers 

in their solvency, as well as their integrity 
tehased, for instance, rniticent place, lately, 
the Fifth Avenue, at an expense of one hundred thou- 
@ollars. lastead of paying for it out and out, he 
bee to leave seventy thousand doll 
( Persse & Brooks, and resort to a mortgage 
ty thousand, 
Many rejoice in the misfortune, accusing the 
Herald of promoting the present panic, hint 
* poisoned chalice,’ &c. ‘This completes the trio, how- 
pr, in affliction, and one may no longer laugh at ‘he 
Wesley, of the Times, McElrath, of the Tri- 
e,and Bennett, of the Herald, have all been cau 
this time, and have accordingly suffered." 
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KOSsip Says, is Dow 


and, 


A Prrr.— Mr. Frederick W. 
birty years the Corresponding Secretary of the Ame- 
ican Sunday School Union, and 

wing a genera! oversiyht of its b isiness transactions, 


Perter, for 


of this city, as such 


a issued notes and acceptances for his private pur- 
; 


es, without the knowledge or authority of the 
ard, or of any of officers, to the amount of 
58,653 08. These notes and acceptances were signed 
Mr. Porter, but not entered upon any of the books 
the Society, and were so arranged, that until within 
few days, no suspicion of their existence occurred to 
, person connected wth the No part 
Mf the funds appear to have been abstracted, and bave 
part of the contributions to 
lost or misapplied All 
Bociety, which have been legitimately incur 
, and will be, promptly met 
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a light house of sugar, | 
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landt 


one of the | 
boarders, a French gentleman who was confined | 
to his room by illness, wished to see bis cour- | 
tryman, the cook, that he might order a par- | 


you were a fellow-countryman.”’ | 


aud ttere [ | 
but if the Jandlord | 


The story being too | 


| and there 


replied the | 





| mated ina return of the T 


| Baltimore, 
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| confidence 
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| business paper 


ght 
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names reversed, 


Fonziaxn News —We have three days’ later 
news from Europe by the arrival at New York of the 
steamship Arabia from Liverpool, with advices to the 
19th 

The East Indian accounts state that Delhi was not 
teken on the 29th of July. More mutin'es had oc- 
curred, includiag one regiment in the Bombay Presi- 
Several sictories are reported over the muti- 
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most « 


Cie payments by the banks ext 
Delaware, West J« Maryiand 
Rhod+ Island, and to ecatt 
We have d: finite accounts « 
banks in the 
ry, Berks, 
Adams, Alle. 
that the suspension js 
As rey 
sion at Staunton, 
and man) 
the suspension is general in the weste 
The public held 
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er towns in othe 
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f the suspension of al 
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e State. | 
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heny, in Pennsylvania, and | 
general throughout th 
mnts of the suspen- 


ards Virginia, we have ace 


Wheeling, Win 
other places. One Virginia] 


hester, 
aper says that 
n part of they 
W he 
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Siate meeting at eling to re- 


quest tue t a meeting | 
of the bank presidents, and 


The suspensicn at Alexandria is 


who resolved to comply 
it was at once done 


dis 
gurds Maryland, the suspension covers Baltimore and 


guised, but in no wise differs from ours. As re- 
the two Jeading cities of the State, whose | 
the De! 


Wilmington having ted ours, 


Cumberland, 
influence ca 
the banks at 


rest of the State | 


all ill towns. In aware | 


the 


ries Stl 
Imita 
s necesgarily obliged to do the same 
it the banks of New York 
city do not pay out their deposits, but mark checks | 
We 1 of | 
five banks In 


Our Account Witu 
don Times 
held in 


It is currently reported tt 


** wood ."’ have also news of the suspensio 


rennessee 


ENGLanp.—The 

that the 
were to the extent of ej 
hundred miilions of pounds sterling, that is 
8 100,000,000 to &500.000,000 This must be 
for, according to the United States Treasury Report for 
1856, the total stock held 
foreigners, so far as the returns were received, arount- 
ed to $202,922,937. Thus 


Lon- 
United Stocks | 


lately estimated 
uhty to one 


England, 
from 


in error 


amount of American by | 


United States stocks, 
State stocks, 

Cities and town, 
Counties, 

Railroad bonds, 
Railroad sto:k, 
Banks, 

Insurance companies, 
Canal bonds, 

Canal stocks, 
Miscelleneous stock, 
Miscellaneous bonds, 265,773 


8&5 O00 C00 
72 431,507 
16,462 322 
5,000,000 

93.571. 000 
9,000 000 

6 G8 096 

378,172 

1 697.517 

554.900 


502,720 


all 
but making the most liberal 


It is right to add that the returns Were not o1 
tained, 
sent accounts, it may be fairly inferred that the entire 
amount of stocks held in Euro; eed | 
$300,000,000. Such at least was the impression when 


a previous return was ordered 


allowances for ab- 


e, does not ex 


Private Banxine Caritat.—The amount of 
capital employed in private banking has been approx'- 
Departme The 


the corporate 


easury 
filzures are as follows, « om pared with 
banking capital 
BANKING 
Corporate d 
211.202.6065 
14,843,600 
SL.060 000 
62,859,135 


CAPITAL 
Private 
$5,600 000 
25,000,000 
20.066, 100 
New York, 41,500,000 
The private bank capital for the whole 
given at $115 000,000, and the corporate at $5343,574,272 
the fourth the 


is One-T¢ 
[It is also the case that in times of 


Total 
S16 =") GO 
10.= 13 604 


52 6.100 


Philadelphia, 
Boston, 
104.359, 135 
Union is 
private capital 
ordinary 
a great deal of money is loaned from o 
This amounts to 
aced 
‘apital, but which actually 


whole 
ne 
another con- 


le house to 


ch are not embr in the enume- 
ration of banking 
withit. There 
by retired merchants an 
of that: 
all notes over 60 days, 
of the « 
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ey employ 
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s capital 
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That Is to say, 
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invariable 


who fails, to 


is an 
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this 
the branch 
which 
has unfortunately suspended payments this week 

Many years ayo, M 
omply with the. 
Durin it, 
it in , and replaced it, but 
so thatit read Poor M:« 


remove bis s! We perceive that 


practice has been followed in this city by 


of anold and most respectable Boston firm, 
in Boston, 
ng 
the boys took down his 
with the 


or failed 
custom of remov 


one sks P 
sual 
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g the nigt 
two 


his name 
sign, sawed 
ses —Ph 


delphia Press 
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NEWS ITEMS. 

Svcar.—The Newburyport Herald states 
that a cargo of very fine sugar is stored upoa John- 
son's wharf, it that city, for which a firm in Boston 
paid 124 cents per pound; now it will not bring 9 
Tae depreciation, storage, shrinkage, &c., will 
occasion a loss of forty dollars on a hogshead 

Two provers, of Lincola, Me., gathered a 
herd of one hundred and nineteen cattle, and started 
Brighton. Near Bangor, they placed 
them ina pasture for the night. The nex’ morning 
Search being made, it was 


cents 


found thata port on iwo toll. 


br 


of the sixty had passed 
Mattawamkeag, 
night after leaving 

in the 


lges, and arrived at 


aeventy miles, the next Bangor 


Tie remainder of the alxty were found 


aly two miles from the 


escaped 
Ti 
jt«f Last and North of us 


' So 


has but «al ig 
thand West In Weatern Pennsy!van'a 
gt t Obt 


reey the 


», the crop is large and sound 
- be 


rop is also good mantown 


:e it Wexr.—The London Times de 
Moy, Jane, July and August, to have been the 
I rienced in Evoviand. If we 
ge of summer heat this side cf the 
because the other side robbed us of it, 
in its fair share. 
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THE 


Col 


— rovs Foopo.—The 
through a bighly 
gentlemen of that city 


Soreuo ae 


umbia Seutbern Li . learns, * 


tha it two 
who planted and f-d the Soryho cane to stock, regard 


t as dangerous food, and resolved to abandon {its cul- 


tiva’ ° 
Very C 
A nerica passer 
mel hair. wl 
befor 
the a: 
Turivinc Sovrnern Sratres.—Io Georgia, 
the value of manufactuied reased from 
in Is40, to 134 as in Alabama 
in the jod, was from $17,574 to 


tae Central 

osely trim- 
iipped off himself 
grappled 


—One of 
ved 
ed he had « 


to 


ALCULATING 
with very 
h he stat 
went down 


the vessel save being 


by owning crowd 

otton in 
$501, Hr, in 1550; 
the increase 
S382 230 


T 18 reported that, in consequence of the re- 


$t, 


same per 


lance Committee in 


i ! I 
Alexandria, ns brought about by the Vigi D > i 
Pe» Francisco, that city has been governed during the 


pest year atan expense of only two hundred and fifty 


thousand dollars, ayainst an expenditure the previous 
year million five hundred thousand dol- 


lars—six times as much as it now costs. 
Ir appears that, on the lines of the United 
States, the number of telegraphic messages transmitted 
on which the tolls 
must have been twenty millions dollars. 
Tur Tir Tor and Summit Tlouses, 


Washington, attached by a st 


of over one 


in 1857, exceeded eleven millions, 
on Mount 
ff, 
acre of rocks having 


have been ier one of 
mants to that 
taken legal steps to secure possession 

Tue Councit Genera ot the Department of 
France, have passed resolutions in favor of 
free trade. 
have declared themselves favorable to this policy. 

Wittriam L. Cory, a benevolent old gentle 
man, of If Michigan, 


little blue-eyed child from her drunken parents, for 


Only two out of eighty-six departments 


uron, recently bought a pretty 


&3 000, 


favor of a dissolution of 
the Union has been formally called to meet at Cleve- 
land, 25th 20th of October, and the 
is signed by 6,033 persons of whom 4,200 are legal 
Of the latter, 1,187 reside in Ohio, 915 in Mas- 
509 in New York, 35l in Indiana, 315 in 
27 in Pennsylvania and 136 in lowa 


~~/ 


A ConvENTION in 
Ohio, on the * an 


sachusetts, 


A New Wive.—We have had the pleasure 
(tv us) new wine, made from the juice of 
the tomato ‘ good judge of 
wine, and pronounce this a first-r article. It 
madée with no other ingredients than the pure juice of 
the tomato and sugar, and very much resembles cham- 
paigne, transparent color, with a pleasant, 
pélateable We believe it can be made equal 
to the best champaigne — East T 

A receipt is given this week in the Post 

Worth Kyowine.—Attila Burlingame, a 
farmer of Cortland, N. Y., that wheat can be 
prevented spoiling in bins, ifone dry brick is put in 
with it for every five bushels. 

Dr. J. Warren, of Boston, writes in the 
Med 


asa sul 


of tasting a 
We consider ourself a 


ate is 


a light, 
flavor 


Naw SSeC 


says 


‘al Journal, in favor 
for cod 
ble exchanye for the patient 

Tie SUBMARINE telegraph cable connecting 
Europe and Africa, laid on the 9th 
. between Bonaand Cape Teniada, a distance of 
one hundred and forty-five miles. It was submerged 
more than two miles deep a part of the distance. 

Tue Gazertre officially announces the eleya- 
tion of Mr. Macaulay to the title 
rnd Lord Robert 
Ebvury. 

Dutt Timks.—The Providence Journal says 
that another week has passed without a single sale of 
P.inting Cloths in that market. 


stitute Itver ojl—certainly an ayree- 


was successfully 


inst 


of Baron Macaulay, 


Grosvenor to the title of Baron 


Tue water in Lake Michigan is now higher 
! 


it has been for several years, this being the seven 
high tide, as {t is called by the sailors. 

Amona the Mormons, boys of ten and twelve 

of 

the ‘* Hope of Israel.’’ 


than 
years 
rs 


age are enrolled in military bands, called 





THE STOCK MARKET. 


CoRRECTED FOR THE SaturnvDay Evenine Post, 


BY 8. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 
No. 35 Walnut Street. 
The following were the closing quotations for Stooks on 
The market closing dull, 
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Tus Lexington (Mo.) Express announces 
the arrival of Captain Russel from Salt Lake, who 
states that the Mormons had fortified Port Bridges, 
with the declared intention of defending it against the 
United States troops. 

Tne amoont of specie in the United States 
is estimated atSabout $300,000,000, or equal to S12 in 
coin for every man, woman and child in the country 

Pork ix Inpiana.—In Gibson county, In- 
diana, last week, 2,000 Logs were contracted for at $6 
nett. 

Apcenpaxce at tux Wrst.—The Chicago 
(111) Pres, says that their grain, hay and potatoes are 
all abundan', and secured. [t also says :—: 


ducts of the suramer, which were never equalled [n 
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May be obtained weekly at the Periodicai Depots of 
DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 and 16 Ann St., N. Y. 
ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nassau St., New York. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md. 

BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & Co., Bostoa, Mass. 
SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Connecticut. 

HUNT & MINER, Pittsburg. 

E. H. HUNT. 63 West Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, 
MeNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois, 
A GUNTER, No. 9 Third St., Loaisvilie, Ky. 
HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn, 

ELI ADAMS, Davenport, lowa, 











E.. SEMON, Richmond, Va, 
MILTON BOULEMET, Mobile, Ala, 





‘A large | 
| store of choice butter will be added to the diiry pro- 


woods 


| 


| 


quant.ty norex ceeded tn quality, All Kinds of roots 


and garden vecetanies tarn out well 
a»vundince of fae cabbeyes, and there are 
turnios, ete., to match 


dd d all sorte ¢f fruits in profusion 


so grratas 
ontons, beets, 


bounties are to b« 


We never saw 


And to these | 


Naw Sarety Varve —A new kind of safety | 


valve for stam boilers is announced. It is an elbow 

, fixed tte water level of the boiler, and 
yn of the fire. The pipe is perforated 
with holes conta‘ning metal plags, more or 
biv,.c¢ @ ding to the working pressure of the boiler 
Tie moment that the water in the boiler, from ne ziect 
or otherwise, is below tie level and leaves the p'pe 
bare, the heat fom the furnace acts upon the p ug, 
which melt,a.d the steam oozing through the holes, 
immediately relieves the pressure in the boiler 
tinguishes the fire, making 


below 


less f asi 


aod ex- 
explosion impossible 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA M ARKE’ Yo 


BREADSTU FPS- The Flour market 
dull, he reccipts are mexdernte, the 
inolating, and the demand ha« been uu 
eZpor ane consump'ion but pr 
at ensential ehance, and vders 

roma Phe ou y sa es reported fr 

§).0) bh for common superfine, a i sities 

frealy offered; $5,75 for Western ext - 25 for NX, | 

and 96.0% up ‘to 2 for extra farnsly and fn oa. There | 
ins been little o¢ no m@guiry tor Rye F Con Meal, 
wer have come unde , tee 

GR AIN—Tho receiptsof Wheat hav e ben compara 
but there has been verg | » demand for it, 
‘shave deelined Ic & bush S41 es of 18.0 0 bosh 
8) for in'erior to $1.3) for primo red, and 1,121.45 for 
hite—e osing at 2| 25 for prime red, and $!, 35 for white. 
¥ selison arrive for distilling at Ta?e. Corn is dull 
id has div lined Sa6e. Sales of 12,000 bush yellow at 744 
"NK at tne jowest heure; some white at 75¢, and 

fc. Oats are in good demand. Sales of 8000 
¢ ay ware at ae # bush—closing at the latter 
re, which isan advance, 

‘PROV ISLONS— I he stringency of monetary affairs has 
had no effect upon the market, in consequenes of the ab 
sence of supp! ies. There has been very little movement, 
inge to notice iu prices. Pork is scarce 
s of Mess at 8 MaW.5, cash. and Prime at $2 a 
City Packed Mess Beef selis for slip stores, 

$2), cash. Bacon—There 1s none comin 

forward, and the stock is about exhausted. Small shes o 

Hams at l44alste for p'ain and canvassed; Sides at l5ial5ie, 

and Shou dle rs at l3alStc @ tb, cash and ontime. Nething 

salted Meats. Lard is scarce, it littie 


ne bere 
ly < 
ack 


bbls ae | 


and pric 
at 
w 
R 
ar 


—c hos 


dument 


Sinail sale 
22,50 & bb 


ns wanted, ‘at 


doimg in an 


mm limited request; sa es 


. cash; Roli ac ida 


ot solr 


¢ tbh,ensii. Buiter 
and some 


packe i. I4al) 


is 
de, } 
Geass tc; Row is scarce | 

B AR i iin been more inquired afterat the decline of | 
$5 # tou, noted ear yin the week, and further sales of 20 
barrels. No, | Qluercitron have been made at #35, Tan- 
news’ Bark sells at our last quotations, upon arrival, 

ae oe wd! PAX Continues searce. Smal saies of Yellow 
a crash, 

a “ANDI, ye There 
mantine, aod furthe 
have Leen iad ats ia2ve  Ib..4 mos, 

COAL—During the past week the market has been very 

nuch depressed, and in the absence of suitable currsney, 
and a materia! falling off in the demand trom the East 
ward, a nunber of the miners have been compelled to | 
coase Operations, Coal vesselsare plenty, and in the al 
sence of orders the rates of freight have materially de- 
clined, Nghia g doing in Bituminous. 
Cc OFF ” EA cargo of Rio has arrived since our last 
noice, The demaid has been puite limited, but prices 
remain without change. Sales of 400 bags Rio at Lliallie, 
and some Laguayra at 13c 4 |b, on time, 

COPPER—There has been nothing doing in either Eng- 
lish Shonthing C opper or Yeliow Metal. 

COTTON—The distrust that has been engendered by 
the HAE stat e of . etary atlairs, and unsatisfactory 
state of trade general!y, has about suspended operations in 
this article, and prioss are nominal. There is a wide 
margin between the cash and time prices. Sales of 120 
bales U pland from 134 to 17he per Ib. 

DRUGS AND DYES Bur very little doing. Small 
sales of Soda Ash at Sa3'c.; Bleaching Powders at 5c. 
Lay eee $21, and Biue V itrio! at lie. th. on time 

FATHE ERS —There are not many offering, a: id the 
sales ave been only in small lots at a doc. Y Bb. for good 
Western. 

F ISl— Prices of Mackerel are unsettled. The demand 
has been quite ‘imited, and all the recent arrivals are un- 
soid, and } ave been placed in store, ‘The sales are ouiy in 
sina’! tots from store at $149 $15 4 barrel for medium No, 
l’s: Fl2.Hia 318 for 2's. and 39,50 for large o. 3’s. Of 

e Nol Vs and smal! No. 3°s but few otfering. But few 
pi tek! ed Herring oilering. Cod Fish are seliag from 84,25 


to $4.37 
FRU 1" y- Nothiug do.ng in foreign, and but 
aeseri t tjon 


has been a steady demand for Ada- 


r Sales of 800 boxes city manuiactured 


ittle atock of 
Apples snd 


ALLY ers to operate in. Green 
A few 


Peaches are selling freely at our former quotatious. 
new Dried Apples have been sold at 8aloc, & Ib. 

GINSENG—There has been nothing doing 
Crude or © laritied. ‘There is no iiquory. 

GUANO—There has been a steady demand at our last 
qolat ions. 

HE MVP—Is quiet and without transactions. 

HIDE: S—The demand has been limited, and 
sales have come under our nc tice. 

HOPS—Are exceedingly cull. A few sma! 
crop, Eastern, were disposed of at lial4c @& tb. 

IN DIGO—Prices are ticm, but there has been very little 
aavir 

IRON—The depression, noted for weeks past, still con 
tinues, but there 1s no quotable chance in prices. The 
sales of Pig Metal has been in a small way trom store, 
at $28, S25, and $244 ton, six months. Seotch Pig is 
nominal. Bar and Boiler lron are s eady at our last quo- 
tathows, 

L.EAD—There is but little Pig Lead otfering, and little | 
vy nodemand forit. A sale of Virginia at6ic & th, cash. 

LEATHE R—There has been a fair inquiry for prime 
Spanish Sole and Slaughter, but other descriptions are ne 
gleer: “dl. 

LUMBER—Ofr all deseriptions is very dull, but (ort 
fare unchanged. A cargo of Calais Laths sold at 91,25 | 
¢ Yellow Piue sap-boards range from S12! ose 

feet, 

MOLASSES Prices are entirely nominal, there being 

ittle or no demand for any deseription, except ‘for smalliots 
of Ray ar House. A sale of New York Syrup a' 3iawe. 

AVA » STORES—The market hw been extremely 
qu Net ht osin, Tarand Pitch are se {img in a retail way at | 
former cates, ‘The stocks are very mue h reduced, Spirits 
of Turpertine is very quiet. Smal saies at 45a48c, cash. 
OILS—A small sale of Olive Oi! at $1.25 on time. There 
isa steady store demand for Fish Oils, and prices are we l 
Lard Oi! is searce, but meets a limited in 
quiry at &1,t sa $1. 20, 4nonths, tor No.1 Winter. Li iseed 
Ohi is ster ly at 73a74c 

PLASTER —Continues very dul). 
soldat §. A al ton. 

RICK—The stuck is sta'l, but there is very little de- 
mand for it: sal hen of be ish at $5,2505,50, 4 mes. 

s —Prie es remain without change; a lot of 2500 sacks 
oo ‘Mul s'’ sold lorexport at ta%c, each, for 9and lot 
anc 

SALTP ETRE—Is unchanzed. ‘Lhe stock of FE I Crude 
is very small: sales of 50 bags at l4c @& tb, on time. 

SEEDS—There is a tair demaad tor Cioverseed, and but 
little coming forward; small sales at £696,25 & 64 Ibs—the 
former rate of fair qual ity. There is a steady demand for 
pmethe » and furthereales have been made at #2,5¢a2,75 
# bush Flaxseed is lower. 

SPICES -The ome! transaction reportes 
Mace at 95c @ Wb, 6 

SPIRUPS--Bran = 


in either 


no further 


lots of new 





Two cargoes of Soft 


lisa sma! 


mos. 
and Gin sel] slow'y. Whiskey has 
been in limited demand and is unsettled. Sa.es of 1000 bb s 
at 354a22c for Fastern, Ohio and Prison; 24a, 2c for hhds, 
and 23a22¢ fur Drudge—closing at our lowest figures. 
SUGAR —The market continues extreme!y quiet, ard 
ice 1 fay or buyers, Small sa.es of Cuba at 7iagic & |b, 
uth 

T AL i. OW—Has been but litle inquired after. 
sales of City rendered at llal2c & |b, cash. 

“EAS he demand has been limited tor both Blacks 
and Greens, but prices are well maintained. 
TOBACCO — Prices are steady tor both Leaf 

Manufvet ured, but there has becn very little doing. 
VINES—The transactions have been unimportant. 
W OOL—In Wool very little doing. A large number of 
the manufacturers have ceased operations, and the 
dealers manifest an unwillingness to uperate at present. 


I! lot of 


pr 
vu 


Sma!! 


sil 
ana 





PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CoRRECTED WEEKLY BY 
R. B. Jongs, Lapigs’ anp GENTLEMEN’s Saloons, 
Nos, 727 ond 72 Ar Arch Street. 
SA 


Roasting v D> 16 e@18 
Sirloin ps 16 @20 
124@ 16 
8 @124 


6 @10 
65 @75 


I I eis: ib 8 
eg, Loin, C 

Breast and Nevk 6 
Young Lamb. whole s 
W hole eae 


Fore quarter # > 
Hind do 

Cho 

Cutlet 

Sweetbread cash 


ork 
Raita freah B 
Fait an 

Feet, 
Tripe, > 
10 @: Lard do 

2% @31 a. ae 

rlogna Sausage 

VEGETAB LES. 


42 @313 | Com bu 
l@ 14] do a SH@ 40 
do h'd 


d hfpk ldo 16 
" - al 
Salad head 


° 
e 12 ' Onions bus 
st Da a’ bas $1 691 3 


a 
> 


eroe 
Zw 


eat ad & 4 eg 
cri ~-a2 © 


Cc Se pieces 

Piates and naveis 
Corn 

Tongues, fresb, 
20K, CBORD, - 

Shin 

Kidne 

Liver # B 

Dried Beet y AF B 


Fore quarter 
Hind 3 
Chop # 

Calves Head, each 


100 @1) 


@87 
21 





TP bkt 


Beets b neh 
Cabbage bbi 
Tomat’s perhf peck 6 @ 8 
do per basket 32 
Corn per dozeu 12 
, wants, each, 10 


e 4 | Carrots doz 2 
6 
bb bes 


564 @1 2 | B.ackberries 
laje@ 25 | WwW hortioberries 


ig | Apricots 
cass Peaches 


6 @l do 
POULTRY AND GAMb. 


Applies @ bkt 
=. hie 
Cranberries qt 


W aermelons 
Cantelopes 


19 
5 @i2 
o" 
basket gi a2 
f pk is 4 


Be 
ft » @ 
“hickens # pair se 


irds 


SHELLFISH. 


Oysters, Abeeoom, 
i 
M Riv CoveM 
i do # bbi 
serch bunch 
heb 


oe es 
Sait Shad B 
Mackerel 


& Deal) eve B00 * 2 @ 2% 


do (4 

may : ‘> se 10 
‘jama 20 @250 

Son Shell Crabs 150 @2 00 

Halibut ® 
orgies 

F jounders 

Cod 


Blackfish 
White Fisk 
Rook 


10 00 @w 00 
relied 

6 el) 

6 @1h 

4 


p= 


elles 
a coeinadeeal 
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7. 
Sa¥zZ el 
io) 

"i 
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6 
~ 
“6 
ANEOUS, 
Butter B Honey B “= 
Smearcase 
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Kees dos 


e696 
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| nearly al! cases & fect uai. 


/ 1st nose act Street, 


| daughter o 


| WILLIAM ELsassER, to Miss CATHARINE F LEW, bothof 


| 18 requested to the Liberal offers we make to ail oons en 
UA 


| orders executed promptly, aud sent by mail. 


S101 4 


J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans. La. 
JAMES DAVENPORT, St. Paal, Minnesota, 

Peri«tion, dealers generally throughout the United States 
have it for aale 





NEWS FROM VIRGINIA 


Mapisos, ©. HL, Va., Oct, i | 
whion Dear Sir = 1 take pie sure in 
cate te your list, ard reeommending H ag | 
Hitters te all who omy be afflicced with | 

Piles. 1 wil bev n affl eted some four or five | 
swith Dyspepsia, when I commenced taking the 

His: ra hey ted a pecfoet cure. | had alae severe | 

Pau “t ch. a tondead with Piles | bave neve 

nif e samme nature sinee T was cured by the | 
‘tla ly recommend them to aid wh 


u H. CARVER, late P. M 
lacd in Bit 
keep rst ery 
WW est Lidives and South A 


ers. Itis sold by Drug. | 
‘own ar village 1 , 


cus a&ies, ‘TICA, AL 75 cents 


howe tit 
dy k Wi Pi 
} ve r 8 is in 
ryamil y oh u " be without it. 


DO NOT NEGLEC 
is hiaed.y excusable, wh 
Wid Che y Lalsem is 


T A COUGH, 
nm & simpiere 
with 

N 


{r J FE on OYMENT FOR THE YEAR.-—Persons | 
© of roploy meni may nd tbat whieh 1 both profitabie | 
tt y Address ne ROBE RT SEARS, blisher, 
ve-tf 


New York, BO 





ONE: RVOUSSUPFERRERS.~A retired clergyman, 
etto heathy ian tow days, alter many years of great | 
In wt ! is Anxious coomoake known the means of | 
Wils ful free) the prescription used. Direct the | 
John M. Dagnal). 19 Fulton St., Brookivn, N.Y tf | 


~ MARRIAGES. 


ne he 
| 


tr 

Cure 
, 

Rev 








i” Marriage notices must always be scoumpanied by | 
aTespous: bie name. 





On the Ist of June, by the Rev. Anthony Atwood, 
Mr. Joseph HeMPHILL, to Miss JANE CAMPBELL, both 


of Poiladeiphia, 

On the 24d utimo, by the Rev. Clark Loudon, ur. 
Joun MarsHaLt, to Miss HANNAH IRONS, both of th 
city. 

On the 9thof Aug. by the Rev. Alfred Cookman, Mr. . 
Joun W. Brown, to Miss EvizaBgetH Kex, both of Ma- | 
nayunk, Pa. 

Un the Sistfof March, by the Rev. William O. Johnstone, 
Mr. JaMEs RANKIN, to Miss MARGARET STRVENSON. 

On the 2ist u:timo, by the Kev. Joseph H. Kennard, Mr. 
Samve. J. Heup HREYS, to Miss MaRGarsr B. FREED, 
both of this city. 

lu New York, on the 20 ultimo. by the Rev. J. M. Ma- 
esuly, CORNELIVS C_ NEWHOUSE, to HARRIETTR KE. 
f Capt. R. liarisherne, allot New York 
On the Tthot June, by the Rev. Tuev. Stork, D. D., 

. James P. Rousins, to Miss Lorrig Gonsigy, both 
ity. 
therth utimo, by the Rev. J. Mason, Mr. James 
MCNALLY, to Mrs. SARAH FELKER, botp of this oy. 

Ox the 12thof Juy.vy the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. 
Joun Browns, to Miss Lizzie GRaNT, both of this e:y. 

On the i7th ultume, by the Rev. A. McAuley, Mr. 
Joseru Harvey, Esq: to Miss Sanam Naen dade of 
Win. Hogg, beg. both of this city. 

On the isthof July, by the Rev. Clarke Loudon, Mr. 
James G. WiLson, to Miss Kacugn Hurcitinson, 
of this city. 

On the loth ultimo, Dr. 





both 


by the Rev. Bomborger, Mr 


Germantown, 
— 





DEAT HS. 


1D” Notices of Deaths must always be accompanied by 
pre oom euame. 








On the orth ultimo, Saran, wife of Edwin k ulley, 

Ox the Bh ult. Mr. F RANCIS SHELDON, aged 52 years, 

On the @th ultimo, GEORGE 8, JOHNSON, aged ls years. 

In Camden, vu the 29th ultimo, Mr. AaRON NTT, aged 
70 years. 

On the 2th ul'imo, Mra. ALicg McCasx, aged 56. 

On the Sth ultimo, Mr. Bans. HINKLE, aged 46 years, 

On the 2tth ultimo, Mr. Thomas JOHNSON, aged 74. 

On the 27th ultuno, Mrs. TamMeR Cooxe, aged 91 years. 

On the 27th ultimo, EMity S. CUMMING. 

On the2 sth ultimo, M:8, CATHARINE BURTON, aged 75. 

On the z7th ultimo, Mr. fp MUEL JEFFRIES, aged 74. 

On the 2 th ultimo, Mr. James McConnwt, aged 63. 

On the ath ullinw, BENJAMIN, 80u Of Benj, and Rebecca 

nowden, aged 15 years. 

On the sth ultimo, Mra. MARGARET Moor, aged 32. 

Ov the 2th ultimo, Mrs. Mary McCaLuin, aged 72. 

On the th ultimo, Joun QQUINN, aged 2 yeurs, 

Ou phe .dth aituimo, at tlarcrisburg, Pa., Prof. CHARLES 
D. Sink, aged 35 years, 

In Camden, ou tne Hth ultimo, Mrs. Susan McDoweg tt, 
aged 64 years. 

Ou the 24th uit mo, Mr. Witiiam Keser, aged 61. 

On the 25th ultimo, Mrs, HasTeR BaTcusLor, aged 72. 

On the 2th ult ux, SAMUEL H. JENKINS, aged 3l years. 

Atc he ster, Pa. on the 25th ultimo, Mrs. Hannan Hun- 
TER, aged 8 yearn. 

On the 3th ultumo, Mrs. MaRGARET TouRTELoT, aged 
Su years, 

bn the 27th u'timio, Josern E. Haings, aged 39 y enra, 

Un the 27th ultimo, MarGaReEt, wile of Johu Sharkey, 
aged 70 years, 








HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


4 be BEST COLLEGE PAPER in existence.— 
Double sheet. ae Stories, Poetry, Correspon- 
derce, &e. Fo: Sopy, address Box 2243 Philaca, 


Post-Office, 

J A YEAR.-—A rapid fortune made in an easy 
S2. 000 and honorable way, seourcd by - y right. 
Particulars sent on receipt of a postage stamp. Address C. 
iH. BAIN dl co., New York | rust. Office. 


Specimen C 





THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


MPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—PLEAS?E 
4'8tO READ THIS! AGENTS WANTED! Extre 
Inducements for 1857. 
All persons in want of employment will at once receive 
our CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the New Year, pre 
paid, by forwarding us their address, Particular attentior 


in the sale cf our LARGE TYPE 
ORIAL F Amik LY BIBLE, with about ON 
THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS. 

On receipt of the established (oe Six Dollars, the Pio 
torial Family Bible, with a well bound Subsoription Book, 
will be earetully boxed, and forwarded per eXpress, at ow 
risk and expense, to any central town or village in the Uni- 
fed States, excepting those of California, Oregon 

exna, 

Our books are sold only by oanvassers, and well knowr 
to be the most salable. Please open a correspondence witb 
us; and we shail take pleasure in forwarding to your § 
dress our General Circular of Books, terma, and full infor 
mation relative to the business. Address 

Fpblicher, 


ERT SEARS 
nov29-tf Bre) WILLIAM ST.eN 
WANTED, A YOUNG MAN. 


TO THOSE WANTING EMPLOYMENT, we 
offer inducements which will enabie them to to make $56 
to $100 per month, by selling our Publications. We have 
many Agents who do much better. One Agent is wanted 
in every County of the United States and Canada, 

For full particulars, address the o!d established 


Book Agents and Pedlers Head-Quarters, 


LEARY & GETZ, Publishers, 
No, 224 N. Second St., Philada, 


Pre: 








je®-eow lot 





THE 


WM. J. MARSDEN 
WATCH. 


The subscribers’ sole agents in 
the U nited States for this celebrated makeof Watch, wouic 
recommend it to persons wishing @& time-piece on whiet 
they can tmplicitl rely to keep correct time, 
It 1 finished with ten leaf pinions, genuine ruby jewel 
and chronometer balance, carefully usted, to counteract 
the variations caused by Aeat and cold, and is unequallec 
for time- keoping — by ang fine English movement 
ever imported into t country 
- FARK & THOMPSON, 
mporters 0 atches, &o. 
120 Chestnut St., below Fourth, Philada 


For sale also by w SON McGREW & SON, 
Watchmakers, Cincinnati, Ohie 


N. B.—The above Watches can be sent safely by mail o 
express te any part of the Union, janlT-eowly 
00 AGENTS WANTED—-To sell TRAP 
5. NEW and UNEQUALL ED. Ay 
TIONS, wanted and selling every where. 
have cleared over 20,000 on them, DIPL. ‘om As. IL- 
VER MEDAL, and 4 PATENTS granted them. For 


4 stam you'll receive 40 pages particulars BEST 
AGE NCY in the country. Loweil, Mass, EPHRAIM 


BROW augZ? 1% 
I ADIES or GENTLEMEN 
is STRATED MAGA- 
jor some time should send for a copy, (which will 


feey of GRAHAM'S ILL! 
o ans without ae. and note its many improvements. 
ocd 3t HARLES G. LELAND, Editor. 





Ageate 





N who have not seen 





ADIES' DRESS TRIMMINGS.—J. MAX- 

4 WELL & SON, Wholesale and Reta! AK, 1026 

Chestnut Street, four doors below Eleventh, and 315 

South Second Street, below Spruce. Manufsetories—Nos. 

95 and 97 George Street. below Tenth, and Second — 
near Union. Orders nade at a few hours’ notice. Pre 

oc; * 





Pays for Board and , Tpition at 
F Oe " rE DWARD INSTITUTE 
Ladies. Send for as oo 


A fe acancies fur 
va enciee OT Rev. JOB. E. KING, Principal. 


oc3-2t 





at Reduced Priors, No, 622 Mprket 
wiow Sixth St, HOMAS W., WAIT’ 
Successor to W. BAILY 7 SON, 


\ TATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER & PLATED 
5 WARE, 





OR SALE OR 3 HAxee FOR REAL ES- 
TATE AT THE TW ARD.—-The Rancho 
Pescadero—three miles t.. yp 4-5 on the coast of the 
Pacihe—estimated to contain 290,000 cords of wood, worth 
at San Francisco $9 of $10 per cord, with mansion hou 
and other improvements. It has a good port, protec 
from prevaiiag winds, Laquire of ul IHN C. GORE, 
sep 2-% Monterey, “California. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Phirty-five cents = line for the frst insertion, 

Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 

Doubie column Advertisements—One Dollar a line for 
every insertion, 

ine memo 





A NEW MONTHLY WAGAZINE, 


| PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, 


Boston. 
RESPECTPIULLY ANNOUNCE, THAT, 














| Oliver W 


James Hannay, 


advertisement, 
amined, and, if accepted, 


the 


ON THE FIRST OF angio yas 


THKY WILL COMMENCE THE IseUkE 


THE ATEANTIC MONTILY. 


They will aim to furnish the reading public a new source 
of amusement and iastruction, and to give to sathors a new 


and independent velne!e of thought. 

The current liternture, and the prominent questions of 

the day, will receive doe attention: while, at the same 

time, no pains will be spared to present am attractive 

m scelt lany of Tales, Sketches and Poetry, from the best 
riters. 


Among other contributors, they are permitted to name 
the followin: , from whom articles may be expected : 


William H. Preseott, | Mrs H. Beecher Stowe, 
Raiph Waldo Emerson, | Mrs. Gaskeil, 
William C Bryant, Auther of *Ruth.*? 
Henry W Longfellow, ‘*Mary Barton,’ 
Rer F H Hedge. D Nerth and South,’ 
Nathaniel Hawthorac, fe... He. 
John G. Waitt |; Mrs. L Marta Caald, 
ndell Holme |} Mrs C M. Kirkiand, 
James R. Lowel, | Mrs. Prke, 
J Lothrop Motley, Auth r of ‘Ida May,’ 
(ieorge M a } ‘Caste fe 
Herman Meleiil Miss Kose Terry, 
Prof C.C Ritde. | Wilkie Collens 
Prof. F J. Chtid, | Author of ** The 
| 
} 





p | 


ter 


Dead 

EP. Whipp Secret,’’ ete., 

Edmund Quincy, 
Author of © Wenslcy,”’ 

J. Trowtridge-, 
Author of 
Jackwood,'’ §¢, } 
WP Arlt | 
Author of *‘Twice Mar-\ E 
ricd.”’ | 


G Ruffini, 
Awther of * 
| tomio.’’ $e 
Neighbor | Shiri Brooks, 
twtiheor of 
Cewrt.”? £e, 
M Wartty, 
duthor f ‘Pp 
Portraits,’ &-. 
F Srtges 
omas W. Pars, 


*Dector An- 
‘Aspe 4 
litical 


Author 
Fontenoy, 


aic 
TA 


of Singlet 
ns. 


The attention of authors is respectfully invited to this 
All articles received wil! be carefully ex- 
will be liberally paid for. 

Che Poblishers will aim to have onab number ready in 
time for distribution and sale in the more remote parts of 
country. on or betore the frst day of the moath for 

which it is int ended. 

Ret ail e cents en 

A !iveral diseou nt made 
sell again. 

The attention of Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, 
men, an. Book Agents, is requested, and their or 
respecifully solicited. 


ch number. 
td clubs, or to those who buy to 
News- 


lers are 
ocd a 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 
gy, THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 


STANDS UNRIVALLED, 


both in this country and in Furope. It is worm 
by 1,200 persons, and with most astor 
success, In competition with thirty other s 
stitutes ot the best French, Engtieh 

man manufacture, it received the award o' 
(iveat Medal at the World’s Erhthitien 
London, aa the best artificsal limd known, 
this country it has been thirty times exhibi 

in competition with sll othersat the Anp 
Fairs in the principal cities, and haa, in every 
instance, received the award of the toe or 
frst premiwm. Aad as a crowning 

the unanimous aporoval of an internatic 
council, the “First Premrum’’—only 

Medai given for Limbs—was awarded the im- 
ventorat the New York Crysta! Paince. 


Pamphiets, giving full information, sent gra- 
tis to every applicant, 


816 Chatent teen. Phiedeetla, 
GREAT FALL OPENING 
HATS, C APS ; AND FURS 


ON SATURDAY, AUG. 12th. 


In addition $2 cat usual FALL STYLES, we will mtro- 
duce the best THREE DOLLAR HAT ever sold. 
CHARI ES OAKF ORD & SON 

sepl9-tf 


624 Chestnut Street, below “ath. 
MUSIC, MUSIC, MUSIC, 
A 
1302 € AT above T hirteenth Stree 


HALF PRICE 
HN MARSH, Agent. 
Be pa 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


FSzeoLex’ S LEGAL ADVISER wi POST men 
in lawful BUSINESS TACTICS better than any book 
ever written. Examine it and see. For sale every where, 


Price §1,25 sent, postage proped 
TN IPPINCOTT & CO., 
sepl9-tf 2 N. i ourth SMt., Philadelphia. 


2p CHEAPER THAN EVER! 


GOLD and SILVER HUNTING CASE, 
OPEN DIAL, LEVER, LEPINE and PLAIN 
WATCHES. 


J. LADOMUS has constantly on hand a large assortment 
of the above, of various celebrated makers, which he war- 


cera of GEREN, OF oes Pere etat st 
which will be solid at the LOWES 
store, No. 1113, formerly 413 Market St. whine et 
segs Sin 
MOORE & WATERHOUSE, 


MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS, 


ARCH STREET, WEST OF 18th, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Orders by mail attended to, 











je??-9a8 





2. 500 MORE BOOK AGENTS WANT 
circulate RAPID SELLING, ae 
mily Works, which attract by their /ow prices, inte 
contents and Superbly Colored Fates. For fully 
Rnlore omy ot if Lot live Pas to HENR Y EO i 
Nassau ork, if you live West, a. 
Main St.. Cincinnata 


SAYING RA! NR. rh. ATIONAE SAFETY TRUST 
COMPANY, UT Street, South- W est cornet 
of THI D Phi ‘ADE y! PHIA. has over ONE WN 
LION AND A HALF OF DOLLARS ali in first cla. 
Securities. Interest Five Per Cent. Open every day. 
on Monday and Thursday evenings tiil9 0’ cock. sepld 2t 
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GENT WANTED, in every town to sell 
EDLEY’S LEGAL ADVISER, a very sale- 
ok. A smart man can sell 100 nh 


’’ Discount lider 
wifcsiptst of 1. 


e free, « 
Wi Lock,” 


AN 
able and remarkable bx 
inevery “smart town. 
copy. vente . sent, po 


ress 
sepl9-tf BON 4 
W Ante 30 ACTIVE YOUNG M MER, AT A 
salary of $100 per month. A capital of only $5 re- 
quired. Full ertignlere giv en to all who inclose ocemp 
and address UNION AGENCY, Peacedale, R. I 
sep5-3m 


S71 AGENTS WANTED to introduce popular, use- 
ful, and rapid selling articles, 50 ad oot profit. 
For particulars send stamp to * AGENCY,” cminar 


LER & 
166 P. O., 











FIRST PREMIUM COTTAGE ENAMELLED 
FURNITURE, 
For Country Szats, Villas, or City Residences. 


OURTNEY & WILLITS, No. 14 and 16 South 

SEVENTH S:., have constantly on hand ty the As- 
sortment of the shove Furniture. Also, Dining 
Chairs, Extension Tables, Mattrasses, &c. 

Suits of Furniture as low as $25; and neat suits, con- 
sisting of Marble Top Bureau, Marble Top Washstand, 
Bedstead, Toilet Table, and four Chairs, for @4. 

Orders from all parts of the country attended to. and 
carefully packed. sepl9- Sin 


OIL CLOTHS! 


OUNTRY MERC HANTS dealing inOIL CLOTHS 
can make their purchases by orders or ot herwise from 
the subscriber at the lowest rates; the stock os store it 
Erse~ the goods unequaled for beauty of desizn and 

sock conus of FLOOR, TABLE, STAIR, aod 

Cc CL RRIAGE OIL CLOTHS. “il of my own 
ture. om 
ila. 





HOMAS POTTER 
sep52m Manufacturer, 28 pea St., below 3rd, 
DR. 8S. 8S. FIT BS 
«SIX nando le fhe tet 

80 pages, 30 engra 
aa by which he eying: oe Const! * TON, st. 
JISEASES OF THE THR OAT, i: 
MACH, pownEe LIVER, KIDNEYS aad SKIN, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GRAVEL, &c Cs sent 
and potage pode » Sor CO eepts., Appl . 


714 ae New York. 


{L7” He has no other office either at Chicago, B 
Uitebers or elsewhere. He is never absent from New 
York, aud no physician elsewhere is authorized to use his 
augl5-1R 


G.& A. LIGHTBODY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


NO. 41 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 





mai, 








~—_ of al] qualities and colors. Also, Varnishes, 
ize, & urnished, promptly and in quan- 
‘tities to suit pur rs. 


RDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED 
ORDERS R _ 


Print| 





HS SBAMND'S CALCINED MAGNESIA is free 
from un pleasant taste, and three times the strength of 
the common Caleined Maguesia, 

A World's Fair Medal and four First Presarum Silver 
Medals have been awarded it, as being the best in the mar- 
ket. For sale by the Druggists and county storekeepers, 
and by the manufacturer. THOMA HUB AND, 

sepl2-2m N. W. corner Phra and Sproce ats. 
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et and Humor. 
ee —=_———— 
A JACK AT ALL TRADES. 


A druggist in New York advertised for a 
clerk; and, among other applicants, was a tall, 
awkward looking fellow, apparently twenty-five 
years of age, coarsely dressed, without stock- 
ings, and with a skin as rough as that of a 
rhinoceros. After staring awhile at the splen- 
did bottles and other things that attracted his 
notice, he broke out :—“ Are you the drugger 
of this ‘ere establishment?” «<I am the drug- 
gist, sir,”’ replied the owner. « Well, I thought 
80 a8 soon as I came in,’ said the fellow. «I 
know a thing or two, for all I look so. I've 
been readin’ in the news-prints about how you 
are in want of a clerk, and thinks I, as soon as 
I cast my eyes on it, now that place will suit 
me to a hair; and so I've come right away up 
here to make a bargain.’”? “Have you been 
bred to the business ?”’ inquired the druggist. 
«*] can’t say I have, exactly,’’ replied the lout, 
« but I have been bred to farmin’, and I have 
a brother that can chop wood like a horse— 
which I s’pose will answer all the same.”’ 
« But,”’ said the druggist, ‘I should like to 
get aman that understands something of the 
business.”” «: Why, for that matter,’’ returned 
the fellow, “I could soon Jarn—I’m a purty 
ingenus fellow about anything I undertake. 
Why, it’s only last winter I made a whole new 
pig-trough out of my head. What do you 
think of that sir?’’ «I suppose you found the 
stuff already fitted to your hands. But I ima. 
gine it is easier for you to make a pig-trough 
than to be a druggist.’’ ‘‘ Try me, then, and 
see,’”? said the persevering applicant; “you 
don’t know till you try. Now what'll you wa- 
ger I can’t tell what’s in that ’ere round bot 
tle there in the winder?” «I’m not in the ha- 
bit of betting,”’ said the druggist; “but I 
doubt very much whether you can tell.” 
« You won’t bet, ha?” replied the fellow; 
“then I’ll tell you without. That stuff that 
looks so blue in that ’ere bottle is hy- 
drostatic-muriatic-problematic-generatic acid. 
I larnt that of the doctor in our town. 
Don’t you think, now, sir, I’m a purty 
ingenus scholar?’’ «I must say you have 
given a very fair specimen,”’ replied the owner 
of the shop; “but as it takes some years to 
learn the droggist’s business, I think you had 
bettor engage in something which you can un- 
derstand more readily.’’ “You thiek I had, 
ha?’ said the fellow, with a mortified look. 
He then stood musing for awhile, and drum- 
ming on the counter; when all of a sudden, 
seeming to have caught a new idea, he burst 
out, “ By jingo, mister, I b’leve you’re right ; 
and now I think on’t, I’ll go this minute and 
see if I can git a place in a livery stable.” 


HUNTING UP A SOFT PLACE. 


I was down to see the widow yesterday, said 
Tim’s uncle, and she gave me dinner. I went 
down rather early in the morning; we talked, 
and laughed, and chatted, and run on, she go- 
ing out and in occasionally, till dinner was 
ready, when she helped me graciously to pigeon 
pie. NowlI thought that, Tim, rather favor- 
able. I took it asasymp‘tom of personal ap- 
probation, because everybody knows I love pi- 
geon pie, and I flattered myself she had cooked 
it on purpose forme. SoI grew particularly 
cheerfal, and thought I could see it in her, 
too. So after dinner, while sitting close beside 
the widow, I fancied we both felt rather com- 
fortable like—I knowI did. I felt that I had 
fallen over head and ears in love with her, and 
Iimagined from the way she looked she had 
fallen in love with me. She appeared just for 
all the world as if she thought it was a coming 
—that I was a going to court her. Presently 
—I couldn't help it—I laid my hand softly on 
her beautiful shoulder, and I remarked when I 
had placed it there in my blandest tones, Tim, 
for I tried to throw my whole soul into the ex- 
pression, I remarked then, with my eyes pour- 
ing love, trath, and fidelity, right into hers : 

«¢ Widow, this is the nicest, softest place I 
ever had my hand on in all my life !” 

Looking benevolently at me, and at the same 
time flushing up a little, she said, in melting 
and winning tones— 

«“ Doctor, give me your hand, and I’ll put it 
on a much softer place.’”’ 

In a moment, in rapture, I consented, and 
taking my hand, she gently, very gently, Tim, 
and quietly laid it on my head—and burst into 
a laugh that’s ringing in my ears yet. 

Now, Tim, I haven’t told this to a living soul 
but you, and, by jinks! you mustn't; but I 
couldn’t hold in any longer, so I tell you; but 
mind, it mustn’t go any further. 











A Reavy Wrrness.—During the course of 
a trial at the recent assizes, says the Durham 
Advertiser, a learned counsel handed a docu- 
ment up to a witness—a quiet goipg north 
countryman, under cross-examination—which 
the latter appeared to peruse with great atten- 
tion. After he had finished, and the paper had 
been banded back to the learned gentleman, 
the following colloquy ensued : 

Counsel—«« Have you read that document?”’ 

Witness—« Yes.” 

Counsel— ¢ Have you ever s:en it before ?” 





Witness— Yes, I think I have.” 

Counsel (evidently thinking the moment had | 
arrived to crush his victim)—‘ Now, sir, on) 
your oath, tell me when you /as¢t saw that | 
paper.”’ 

Witness —“« Why, I should think it cannot | 
be much more th.n half a minute since !”’ 

The cool and ready way in which the witness | 
gave the answer, set the court in a perfect roar | 
of laughter, in which the judge heartily joined. | 





A Cavtiox ro Fanwers* Bors.—A Yankee | 
Jad whose father was a farmer, went into the 
barnyard to play, a short time ago, and being 
detained a prisoner by a thunder storm, he fe!! 
asleep on a bag of guano. The old gentleman, 
when the storm was over, went into the barn- 
yard to look after his son, and met a giant | 
eight feet high, coming out of the barn. 
“ Hallo ? who are you ?”’ h» cried, «: what are | 
you doing here?’’ ‘Way father,’ squeaked 
the Goliah, ‘it's me; don’t you know | 
Tommy?” ««You!’? the astonished parent | 
exclaimed, ‘‘why Tommy, how on earth did 
you get stretched out so long in so short a 
time!” « Why, father,”’ replied the boy, 
looking down upon the gaping old man, “I 
slept on those bags of guano as you put in the 


barn, and that and the lightning together has 
done the business,’’ 


RIPE PEACHES. 


A PARODY ON OLD IRONSIDES. 


oe 


BY A SCHOOLBOY. 


Aye! pull the rosy peaches down ' 
Long have they hung on high, 

And many a boy has watched their growth, 
And heaved a longing sigh. 

Beneath them rung the truant’s shout, 
W hen burst the bulldog’s war; 

Their rosy cheeks and plump ronnd sides 
Shall hang on high no more. 


Their sides once green in springtime gay, 
When fa-mers seed dco sow, 

Wher winds went hurrying overbead, 
Ard blossoms white below, 

No more sha feel the cold no:thwest, 
With voiee so pure and free ; 

The truants of the school shal! pluck 
The peeches frm the tree. 


Ob ! better that their ripened s des. 
Should be made into pie; 

Their juices cause the mouth to weep, 
And there they all sbould lie; 

Open your mouths, ye hungry crew, 
Out every freestone tear, 

And give unto the appetite 
Their pulpy richness rare. 





Wovctp Kusr Ur.—A livery stable Keeper, 
named Spurr, would never let a horse go out 
without requesting the lessee not to drive fast. 
One day a young man called t> get a turn-out 
to attend afuneral. ‘ Certainly,’’ said Spurr, 
«¢ but,” he added, forgetting the solemn pur 
pose for which the young man wanted the 
horse, “don’t drive fast.”? « Why, jest look 
ahere, old feller,’’ ssid the somewhat excited 
young man, «I want you to understand that | 
shall keep up with the procession if it kills the 
horse !’? Spurr instantly retired to a stall 
and swooned among the straw. 
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IRRESISTIBLE ARGUMENT. 





Boy.—* Shan't! and if yer don’t let me 


Foorman.—“ Get away, boy—-get away, boy!” 


ride, I'll send this ’ere mud ovr yer calves! 








Agricultural. 





GRAPE GROWING AND WINE 
MAKING MADE EASY. 


FROM THE SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR. 


The attention of all our readers, who desire 
to participate in the pleasures and profits of 
vineyard oulture in the South, is called to 
the excellent treatise of A. DeCsradeuc, Esq., 
in the present number. Like very many others 
we heretofore have been deterred from entering 
largely into the culture of the vine, by fear of 
the expense and difficulty attending it. We 
have been taught to look upon the production 
of good wine in the South, as exceedingly 
problematical. No one doubted the capacity 
of our sunny chime for the growth of the grape ; 
“ but’’?—the making of good wine afterwards— 
there lay the difficulty! Well, that difficulty 
has vanished—the mystery is solved—<“ granite 
laboratories” and deep cellars are perhaps, 
well enough in their way, but by no means in- 
dispensable ; and hereafter, any man may plant 
his vineyard with the same certainty of being 
able to make a largely paying crop of good 
wine, that he would feel of making bread from 
his corn or wheat field. 

We have recently made two visits to the 
vineyards of Dr. McDonnald, and our corres- 
pondent, Mr. DeCaradeuc. We have inquired 
minutely into their systems of planting and 
culture—we have examined their soils, loca- 
tions and aspects—have eaten their grapes, and 
drank their wines of various flavors and quali- 
ties—but all pure, invigorating, and vastly su- 
perior to the foreign trash for which we pay so 
dearly. We have, (so far as our brief time 
would permit,) familiarized ourselves with their 
processes for making these wines, and with all 
the advantages and disadvantages of the busi- 
ness; and the result is, a deliberate conviction 
that the field culture of the grape, as practiced 
by these gentlemen, is one of the surest and 
most remunerative branches of rural industry, 
and destined in a very few years to become of 
great importance to the South. There are 
thousands of acres of uplands all around us, 
too poor for either cotton or corn, that will pay 
from $200 to $500 per acre in wine, the third 
or fourth year from planting, and which, if pro- 
perly managed, may be made to clear expenses 
from the very outset. Much of this land can 
be purchased for a mere trifle, (five to ten dol- 
lars per acre,) and if it will pay even two hun. 
dred dollars per acre in wine, after the third 
year, what other field crop now cultivated in 
the South can begin to compare with it? The 
experience of the vinters in Ohio, shows an 
aversge yield of four hundred gallons to the 
acre, and that we can safely count on equalling 
this, need not be doubted. 

In fact, the testimony of both the gentlemen 
above alluded to, (who have had sixteen years 
experience,) as well as the recent successes of 
Mr. Axt, and many others justifics us in claim- 
ing for the Culture of the grapo far more atten- 
tion than it has ever yet received in the South, 


and of earnestly urging it upon the notice of 


our subscribers. 

We can fully endorse, from our own know- 
ledge, all the statements of Mr. DeCaradeuc ; 
and commend his article to the special atten- 
tion of our readers. We do not claim perfec- 
tion for his system, nor does Mr. C. himseli— 


| but we do contend that it is the cheapest, 


easiest, and surest way of profitably cultivating 
the vine, yet offered to the public. 


GRAPE GROWING AND WINE MAKING | 


MADE EASY. 

Epitrors Sovurnern Cvectivaror.—Agree- 
ably to your request, I now hand you a fow re- 
marks about our method of planting out ard 
taking care of a vineyard. I ssy, ‘our 
method,” for I claim it as peculiar to Dr. 
McDonnald and myself; and we have adopted 


| it, not through ignorance of more complicated | 
and more costly methods, but, first, on account | 


of its simplicity and cheapness, and then, hav- 


| ing well succeeded, why should we alter our 


course? I do not pretend to say it is the best, 
nor do I wish to deter any so disposed to go to 
the expense of trenching their lands three feet 
in depth; but there are very many farmers who 
have not the means to incur such expenses, 
who wish to plant out an acre or two of vines, 
bat are literally frightened out of it, not only 
by the mystery and difliculties which have, 


heretofore, been connected with the business, 


but, also, by fear of the money which is to come 


| out of their pockets before they receive any 


returns. Furst, so many hundred dollars fur 


trenching, and grubbing, and manuring; then 


SRR RRS? 0 TRMENR Ee 


as Mapy more for vines; then so many more to 
learn how to stick the cuttings into the ground; 


then to learn how to maxe the wine, how to 
keep it, &c.; and, to crown it all, so many 
thousands fur a cellar. And, if it so happens, 
he is able and wiliing to stand all this, a han- 
dred to one, he is frightened half out of his 
senses, and gives up in despair of ever being 
able to unravel the mystery, and master the 
awful science of wine making, especially if he 
happens to hear of “« granite laboratories”’ being 
built for the express purpose of imparting in- 
struction for a remuneration ! 


PREPARATION OF TRE LAND. 

I prefer new land—such as would bring from 
four to six bushels of corn to the acre; select, 
if possible, a piece on easterly, sonth- easterly 
exposure, and on a hill sie, if you have such ; 
if you have not, level land will do, provided it 
be not too retentive of moisture. Sandy soil 
is the best, although dry clay hill sides will 
answer very well. Clear the land and break it 
up with ploughs, as for corn; but all trees 
must, of course, be cut down and removed. 
Now get a parcel of small stakes, from 
three to four feet long, and proceed to mark 
out the rows; if the land be level let the 
rows be straight; but if on a hill-side, lay 
them off horizontally, or level without re- 
gard to straightness; this is in order to pre- 
vent the washing away of the soil, (see one 
of the late numbers of the Cultivator for a 
simple levelling instrument.) I make my rows 
eight or nine feet apart. I prefer that distance 
on account of driving carts between to haul 
stakes, or manure, when it becomes neoessary, 
or in vintage time. Having staked off the rows 
to your satisfaction, proceed to open the 
trenches or ditches; let them be about two 
feet wide, and from fourteen inches deep, large 
ploughs followed by long shovels, will very 
quickly do the work in sandy soil. The next 
thing is to plant; this can be done, in our 
Southern climate, from the middle of Novem- 
ber to ths end of March. I prefer rooted 
plants; others give the preference to cuttings ; 
the first will save you one year, and you can 
plant them deeper, which is a great object. 
Make yourself a wooden compass, with an 
opening of four feet tix inches at the points, 
and mark out the distance for your vines in 
the bottom of the trenches; drop the vines in 
their places, and proceed to plant them. Two 
men, with short-handled hoes, will plant a great 
many in a day; one deepens the hole to let the 
roots go some inches deeper than the bottom 
of the ditch; the other places the vine upright 
and holds it until the first has put earth around 
it. If you have other hands let them follow 
with hoes and refill the trench, so that the top 
eye of the vine will be about on a level with 
the surface. Put a short stake to each vine, to 
mark its place. There is nothing more to do 
until the spring grass will call your plougls 
and hoes into use; thea work them as you 
would corn or cotton. You may plant two 
rows of corn or peas between the rows, and 
they will not interfere with the vines in the 
least. 

FIRST PRUNING. 

In the winter, at any time between the Ist of 
December and the 15th of March, take a sharp 
knife, remove every cranch except one, and cut 
that down above the second or third eye of the 
last growth; break the land with a half-shovel 
plough as for corn, passing the nearest furrow 





about twelve inches from the vines. Give them 
a stake about four feet long: they will, in the 
spring, shcot out many suckers, and put out 
| eyes where they have no business; cut out the 


off all the eyes excepting the two or three you 

left in pruning; these, as they grow up, should 

be fastened to the stakes; with bits of seft 
| string, bark, or anything else you may have at 
hand. Keep the land cultivated with plough 
and hoe, and plant peas between. 


SECOND PRUNING. 


stakes by good lasting wood, from six to eight 
feet long. There will be some fruit. Tne sum- 
mer’s work is the same as above. 

THIRD PRUNING. 

The third winter’s pruning is different; re 
move all branches or canes, save the two 
strongest; of these, cut the highest about 
eighteen inches long and the other about three 
inches—the longest is intended for truit; the 


latter, which is called «‘ spur,’’ is to make wood | 
5] ’ 


for next year. Towards spring, bend this long 
| branch horizontally, and fasten the end of it 
strongly to a short stake, placed at a sufficient 
distance. In the West this cine is made to 
form a complete circle by fastening the end of 


and then so many more to learn how to prune; | 


| it t» the foot of the vine; this is called + arch- 
|icg.” The object of arching is to modcrate 
and regulate the flow of the sap, in order that 
it may fil all the eyes on the cane, for if the 
| cane were left perpendicular, the sap would 
pass the lowest eyes, and rush upwards into 
the top. But, in my opinion, arching overdoes 
always upwards, will most generally stop at the 
eyes on the upper part of the arch, and de- 
velope them strongly; and those below will 
put out very weakly, or not at all—while, when 
the cane is laid horizonéally, they all get their 
share much more equally divided. The vine 
should also be strongly fastened to the large 
stake. All who plant vines must pl-nt out 
Oster WUlow, whoss twigs are superior to any 
other for tying, although I have made use of 





suckers with a long handled chissel, and rub | 


The second winter’s pruning is a repetition | 
of the first, but you must replace the small | 


the young twigs of Black Guo, or of the Wild 
Willow, and of the bark of young Hickory. 
Daring this summer, the vines will throw out 


stakes as they grow, until they reach the top, 
when they may be left to hang over. Plough 
and hoe as usual; plough deep in winter, and 
in summer make use of a scraper. After this, 
the wister pruning is always, more or less, a 
repetition of this last; one spur, and one or 
two bearing canes, according to the strength of 
the vine. In pruning, let the cut be clean and 
close, leaving no small ends of dead wood, 
which wiil surely injare the old stem. Among 
old vines, a smali toothed butcher-saw will 
greatly assist the operation. 

I do not approve of summer pruning; vines 
and fruit require all the shelter they can mus- 
ter to preserve them from our burning sun. 


strong branches, which must be fastened to the | 


** | of forergn laborers, and many are 


the business, and the sap, whose tendency is | 





Persons engaged in the grape culture should 
not lose sight of pruning; it is to moderate an 
equaliza the production ef fruit, thereby im- 
proving its quality, and sparing the health and | 
life of the vine. We are often told that this | 
or that person has a vine, which is never 
pruned, climbs to the summit of high trees, 
bears abundantly, is very old, ete. A single | 
vine is very different from twelve hundred to | 
the acre-—and in many parts of Italy, where 
they have adopted the tree culture, the quality | 
of the wine, which formerly ranked high, has 
completely been destroyed. I never wish to 
see my vines average more than from twelve to | 
fifteen bunches each. Quality is better than 
quantity. 

The Catawba seemed t> have usurped the 
most prominent place among the natives. At 
the West it is by far the greatest favorite; per- | 
haps, there are others do not succeed as well. 
At the South, most persons are following in the | 
wake of our Western brethren, and have taken 
it for granted that none others are worth culti- 
vaing, and condemn without a trial, or even | 
without knowing them. The Catawba is cer- 
tainly a beentiful looking grape, and a great 
bearer; but its honied and wild musky flavor, 
(which is unfortunately too strongly retained 
in the wine.) isa very serious objection fora 
palate accustomed to a more delicate fruit or 
beverage. The ‘ boquet,’? or perfume, of 
wine is a precious quality, but this has “too 
much of the good thing.” 

Foreign grapes must be discarded for wine 
making. After a fair trial, we, like many 
others, have come to the conclusion that they | 
cannot stand our climate. 

Of all the natives that have come within my 
reach, I give a decided preference to the War- 
ren and the Isabella, both great bearers, but, | 
like the Catawba, subject to the rot. The for- 
mer makes a delicate wine of the color of Ma- 
deira, but not so strong; the latter, a light 
b.-autifal colored Claret, very similar to Bor- 
deaux wines. I, also, like what we here call 
the Burgundy and Biack July, (both mis- 
named,)—the first being the best table grape 
we have in this country, aod making a delight- 
ful Madeira colored wine; the Black July 
| makes a very dark, rich, red wine, not unlike 
| Port. These two vines are not great bearers, 





| but their fruit does not rot. 


. 
MAKING WINE. 
My process for making wine is different from 
| that followed in the West and in Georgia. The 
| grapes being gathered, and all unsornd or 
| green berries removed, they are thrown into 
llarge tubs, or belf barrels, and thoroughly 
| crushed with the hand; the contents are then 
|emptied into large vate, (hogsheads ) which 
are filled to within fourteen inches of the top; 
cover these with homespun and boards, to keep 
| ont gnats and flies. Ina very short time fer- 
mentation commences; the mnuss sweils and 
rises to the top, and should be preesed down 
with a wooden paddle, two or three times per 
day. Tne next morning the clear juice is 
drawn from a faucet, near the bo'ttom, and 
‘poured into a barrel; when no more juice 


q | the other thirteen stone.* Nothing can be more 
| absurd. 


| the case may be; but I am good sportsman 


| are often rather proud of their weight. 





comes oul, the mass ia the vat is then earried 
to the press and what liquid remains in it is 
aqueezed out; this is usually very thick, and 
is put into another barrel, as it is of inferior 
juality. Be sure that your barrels are filled to 
within three inches of the bung; less than that 





| The Riddler. 
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would leave too much air in contact with the 
wine, and would cause it to sour; more than | 
that would canse it to overflow in the fermen- | 
tation which for a few days will be very brisk ; 

when this has subsided, fill the barrels to one 

inch of the bung, with wise reserved for that | 
purpose, and clese the bungstightly. Be very | 
careful that the barrels, tubs, vats, etc., be all 
perfectly clean and sweet, as the slightest de 

gree of uncleanliness wouid be fatal to the 

wine. 

There now remains nothing to do until the | 
next winter, when the wine is drawn into other 
The dark Claret | 
is Allowed to ferment on the skins for four or 
five days, in order to extract all the color; it 
is then treated as the others. 


barrels in order to clarify it. 


Another item, believed by many to be posi- 





| very considerable is a cellar. 


tively indispensable, and the cust of which is | 


Till vow our! 


} wine cellars have been but very slight board 


heuses on the surface, and we have lost no 


wine trom acidity, except where we could trace 





| to the bottling of the wine. They 
| intelligent as the 


ne) , } 
}much more to be de 


it to Jeakage, or some other cause. And in 


| order still more to cheapen and simplify the 
business, and remove all mystery from it, I 


j have taught my negroes to go through the 


entire process, from the planting and pruning 
are fully as 
peasantry of Europe, and 
pen led upen. Here we 


| have another decided advantage over the West- 


) era folks, who are dependent upoa the caprices 


the airs they 
put on when they come to this country ! 
By following the above directions, which I 


have endeavored to give in such a manner as 


to be within the understanding of all, and ma- 
King use of a Utde judgment in modifying them 
accomling to circumstances, the most inex- 
pereneed farmer can set himself out a vine- 
yard, and skill will come with experience. [| 
wish to see as many as possible engage in the 
business, as the more we are the better it will 
be for all, and centuries will elapse before it 
ceases to pay. We hope, ere long, to see a | 
Southern Society of Wine Growers, with its | 
centre et Augusta, offering to the world pure | 
and luscious wines, of all hues and of all flavors. 
I should state that Dr. MeDonnald’s mode of 
planting vines is more simple than mine. He 
makes no ditches, but only holes, about sixteen 
inches in diameter and eighteen deep, and 
plants the cuttings in these. His vines are re- 
markably fine, as all who see them oan testify. 
Ditches require more labor at first, but then 
there is the advantage of having that part of 
your land broken which the plough cannot 
afterwards reach. Ae G. 
Woodwa-d, 8. C., Sept., 1857. 





LIGHT AND HEAVY WEIGHTS. 

The following remarks by Harry Hieover, in 
the London Field, apply of course as well to 
carriages behind as to riders upon horses :— 

I have often seen (and no doubt many others 
have seen) two men “ setting’ or riding at 
each other, and sometimes trying the speed of 
their respective horses, and this totally regard- 
less of their respective weights. This I have 
seen done with horses both apparently equal to 
about the same weight, yet one carrying eleven, 


If men want to race, race properly in 
a proper place, and with proper weights. If 
they want steeple-racing, there are plenty of 
places where they may show off, or show in, as 





enough to eschew both with hounds. 
I have often remarked that very heavy weights | 
Such | 
men as the late Mr. Richard Garney, Mr. 
Edge, Col. Wyndhan, and others, may well be | 


| proud of the way they kept with hounis, not- 


withstanding their colossal weights. Why they | 


| might be to a certain degree proud of the cir- | 
| cumstance is, 


because it shows they rode | 
straight, bold, and with no crdinary judgment | 
as regards hunticg their horses, and the effect | 
of ground and pace on him. Without these 
qualifications, no heavy weight can ride up to 
hounds. To this end it is desirable for all men | 
to know thcir actual weight. It is true a man 
of thirteen stone cannot make himself lighter 
by knowing his weight; but it will tell him he | 


| must not take the same liberties with his horse 


as miy the man of tea, unless the latter, even 
with that light weight, is under bhorsed. The 
blessing (for it is one to a hunting man) of 
being alight, or at least a very mcderate weight, 
is, that with a proper selection of horse he may 
always have a stone or two (in vulgar phrase) | 
“to the good.’’ But let not light weights de- 
ceive themselves; there is a limit to the ad- 


vantages of being so. A horse unfairly or in- 


judiciously ridden with a light weight will, asa 


matter of course, be more distressed than the 

one carefully ridden by a heavy man. | have 

seen many a horse brought to a standstill by 

light weights, but very rarely by beavy ones. 

The truth is, the former at times take liberties, | 
the latter never do. I can fancy the feelings 

with which a heavy man must contemplate the 

next field that he sees to be a holding fallow, or 

grass; I can only compare them to those of a 

coachman with a weak team seeing a hundred 

yares of frestly-gravelled road. The light 

weight may think little of such obstruction ; but 

if he rides unthinkingly, he will find his horse 

thinks a good deal about it, or at least feels its 

effects. There can be but two causes for a 
light weight bringing his horse to a stand, or 
near it; he must either own a bad horse, or 
have ridden him unfwirly. Let all young riders 
recollect the old truism, “’Tis the pace that 
kills.”’ Horses will do a great deal under heavy 
weight where the pace is a reasonable one; but 
the best animals—aye, Blink Bonny herself, 
with ‘a feather’? on her—is to be beat, only 
make the pace fast enough. 


* A store is fourteen pounds 


Tue Retine Passtox.—A startling and some- 


| what ludicrous instance of * the ruling passion 


stroog in death’’ was tat of the aged maiden 
lady, who being told, during her last sickness, 
that she could net recover, remained silent a 
moment, under the dread and unexpected in- 
telligence, and then exclaimed, ‘Oh, what 


will become of my poor eats !”? 


i 


| My 41,44, 14,6, S, 25, ia ¢ 


My 46, 17, 4, 84, 99, 31, 7, ie a mineral 


Il am composed of 46 letters 
My 13, 23, 7, 3®, 31, 4, 38, 43, Is ak 
by the continued operation 
My 235, 2, 1 


nd of motion caused 
f two forces 
45, 32 is an element which some philose- 
phere suppose beyine from the limits of the at- 
heavenly space 

* principal ingre- 
In a pure state it is@ 
| or taste 


Mos, here. and oceuples the 


dient of atmospheric air 

colorless gas without «me! 
My 9. 4, 21, 42, 27, 18. 40. 18 

than tron, and 


ea metsl that is harder 
Tesists the action of acids and 
alkalies 
43, 1, 37, 11, WB, W, te a rok 
feldspar and mica, conf 
gether 


mposed of quartz, 
isediy crystallized to- 
substance, of a 
yellew color, tpsolub'e in water, but fusible by 
heat 
My 36, 8, 42,3, 2, is a compound of oxygen and by- 
drogen, and the most necessary for living beings 
of apy in mature, excepts 
Aly 19, 33, 18, le aname given to the elementd, which 
appear at the respective 


subjected to clectro-chem 


poles, when a body is 
cal decom position 
My 15, 27, 12, 1, ts a mineral capable of being split into 
elastic pistes of extreme thinness 
My WW, 39, 7, 41, 35, 21 


brane in the forepart of 


s the strong transparent mem- 

the eye, through which 
the rays of light pass 

Aly 34,3, 23, 43, M4, Bw, 17, 15, is ss 
formed by the 


coal 


pposed to be 
yn vast beds ef 
My whole will be, whe unpleted, one of the 
greatest achievements of art L A.& 
Pittsburg, Pa 


GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTICAL ENIGMA, 
W HETTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 

lam composed of &) letters 

My 1,5, 2, 2, 3, 2, is a counts 

My 2, 5, 3,2, is a lake I 

My 3, 13, 1.2, 5, isa 

My 4, 5, 13, 2. ts a county in 

My 5, 19, 14, 14, is a county [{n 

My 6, 3, 14, 19, 3, ts aco 

My 7, 4, 3, 6, is a river in Asia 

My S$, 6,7, 7, 14, is a county in Texas 

My 9,6 12, 13, 3, 2, is a cx 

My 10, 15, @, 7, 13, 10. is a count 


My 11, 13, 7, 2, isariver in Af 


iver 


n Wisconsin 


‘ uri i 
1 Virginia 


| My 12, 10, 14, 14, is a county in lowa 


My 13, 7,7, 13, 11, 19, 13, M4, ts one of the United 
States 

My 14, 10, 7, 13, 11, 2, is a county in Missourt 

My 15, 10, 13, 11, 4, is one of the United States 

My 16, 7, 7, 2, 3, la a lake ia Ireland. 

My 17, 2, 4, is a lake in Ireland 

My 18, 19, 11, 13, 16, {s a county in Michigan. 

My 19, 11, 18, 19, 3, is a river in Vermont. 

My 20, 16, 18, 17, 3, is a town in Scotland 
My whole wus a celebrated General of the Revolu 

tionary War BK. McBRIDE, 
Fayette, Alleghany Co, Pa 





MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY E’ENING POST. 

I am eomposed of 33 letters 
My 27, 4, 8, 20, $1, 2, is a city in Europe 3 
My 6, 32, @, 11, is a river in cne of the Southern. | 

States ' 

My 14, 9, 3, 25, 19, 33, was an English poet. 
My 26, 22, 10, 27, 3, 16, ts a county tn Obto. 
My 14, 4, 18, 18, 10, is a very useful animal. 
My 1, 6, 17, M4, is w lake in the United States. 
Bly 21, 28, 16, 19, 25, 12, is a person’s name 
My 29, 15, 30, 1s a very destructive animal. 
My 27, 7, 23, 30, is a part of a ship 

My whole was the name of a French General. 
West Chester. JOSEPH WILSON, 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Without the aid my first doth give, 
No knowledge you'd possess ; 
Without it, kings would never live, 
And kingdoms would grow less 


My seeond ’s a common article, 
The truth you will not doubt ! 
Of water ‘tis a particle, 
You could not wash without 


My therd ’s the end of discontent, 
It comes in time of plenty ; 

And that you've seen it oft in Lent, 
I'll bet you two to twenty. 


My fourth doth end both time and space, 
’Tis seen through every year ; 

W hen summer-time doth spring efface, 
In June it will appear. 


My whole's a name of sweetest sound, 
’Tis borne by many a lady fair, 
And one, at least, there may be found, 
W ith hazel eyes and auburn hair. 
GAHMEW? 


> 





CHARADE. ] 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY RVENING POSTS 


If the name of a wine with yourself you combine, 
And a paitnership place in the rear, 4 
You’ll an ornament view, which if taste you pu 
At the front of your home will appear. } 


. 


y 


Richmond. 8. S.'N. 





GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST) 


1 Men-do-coin 5. Ob! U massa! 

2. A-suk-in 5 Dan Luck 

3. Dog-ran 7. Our-bel-men. 

4. Oh-u-sit! 8. Boar é 

CINRG 
TRIGOMETRICAL PROBLEM. ’ : 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BSVENING POST, x 


i 
There is an inacce#sible object on the west sideof 
river, whose height is required; knowing the angle ¢ 
elevation onthe cast bank to be 30 degrees, on 50 
feet to the eastward the angle of elevation to be 4 
degrees, 30 minutes ; supposing the banks to be-e 
horizontal line W. 4. By 


i 


CUNUNDRUMS. ‘ 

U7" What mountains did the Muses ;esemble? An 
swer.—Tne Appentne. (Happy nine.) -< 

ii 7- Why is the letter F like sin. Ans —Because / ’ 
makes all fall. "I 

ig” When is a ship like an apprentice? Ang< 
W hen she js ‘‘ bound out.’”’ x 7 

7 When is a nutmeg like a prison window 
Ans.—W hen it is ‘‘ grated.’’ } 


4 ‘ 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST: + 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA —If on a tempofell 
superiority of the one party, the other is to resort tes 
scission of the Union, no Federal Government can eVe 
exist—Thomas Jefferson. CHARADE.—W hale-t 
CHARADE —Rat, (art—et—tar) RIDDLE —Sf%e 
(Sea—ca j»—pace—-sa p——case ) GEOGRAPHICA 
ANAGRAMS —S.ine Head—lUrris Heed—Come 
Corrientes—W hite Corea—Mobile—Gila. ARE 
METICAL PROBLEM.—Town lost $35 20-100.” 


, 





Gaorce tHe Fovrtra’s Dasses.—His 
was an object of the greatest attention toatk 
last; and, incredible as it may appear, I ha¥y 
been told by those abont him, and by Batir 
lor, who, on the death of the Dake of Yor 
entered his service as valet-do chambre, that] 
plain coat, from its repeated alterations, mg* 
often cost $1,600 before it met his apn 
bation. This, of course, included the sey 
journeys of the master and his men back 
and forwards to Windsor, as they almosts 
on the road.— Raikes’ Journal. 





